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Moving Day 


By J. Carter Swaim 


Executive Director, Department of the English Bible, 
National Council of the Churches of Christ in the United States of America 


“We brought nothing into this world,” says I 
Timothy 6:7, “and we cannot take anything out... .” 
This is in a context which warns against the confi- 
dence men place in the heaping up of personal prop- 
erty. Eagerness to be rich leads “into many senseless 
and hurtful desires that plunge men into ruin and de- 
struction.” Life’s two great transitions—that of birth 
and that of death—are accomplished with no depend- 
ence upon things. Wordsworth was sure that infants 
come into the world “trailing clouds of glory’—but 
that is all. Hotel guests arriving without baggage are 
required to pay in advance. Babies have no baggage, 
and not even a pocketbook from which to pay in ad- 
vance. 

Shrouds, too, have no pockets. “We brought noth- 
ing into this world, and we cannot take anything 
out... .” But in between, do we have stuff! The infant 
hasn’t been here very long before he begins to acquire 
possessions: dresses and sweaters and booties; soap 
and powder and oil; a rattle, a blanket—and a bank 
account. As some of these are outgrown, they are re- 
placed by other and more appropriate items—and in 
quantities that are steadily on the increase, so that by 
the time a man dies he has a closet full of suits and 
shoes and hats, shelves full of books, a safe deposit 
box full of papers—and who knows how much else? 

In the lonely hour of dying, none of these will do 
him any good, Some families spend all their lives in 


a single house, but this is seldom the minister’s lot. . 


For him, moving is a partial form of dying. Transfer 
to another place means that many old associations and 
friendships come abruptly to an end. Moving day, 


9 


too, confronts the minister with the realization that, 
although he brought nothing into the world and can 
take nothing out, he has managed in between to ac- 
quire a lot, Beds and bookcases and filing cabinets; 
bicycles and baseball bats, tennis rackets and golf 
clubs; files of old magazines and piles of old corre- 
spondence. When he sees the moving men struggling 
to get this incompressible stuff into a van, he won- 
ders why he ever allowed it all to accumulate. 


URING the war years a great many people had 
D to leave home on short notice, able to take 
with them only such things as they could 
carry. Perhaps that would be profitable exercise for 
everyone. When Eddie Rickenbacker and his com- 
panions were forced down at sea, they got rid of their 
baggage so that the plane would be as light as pos- 
sible when it hit the water. “If you ever think that ma- 
terials things are worth anything,” said Rickenbacker, 
“have that experience and you will find out how use- 
less ‘things’ are.” 

“You Can't Take It with You” was the title and 
theme of a Broadway play based upon the Psalmist’s 
word about the rich man: “When he dies he will carry 
nothing away” (Psalm 49:17). In our Lord’s story, the 
Prodigal “gathered all he had and took his journey.” 
It was when his goods gave out that he began to think 
of what really mattered, He realized then that “a 
man’s life does not consist in the abundance of his pos- 
sessions” (Luke 12:15). He knew that his one endur- 
ing need was for the love that does not fail. 
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TO NEW MEMBERS OF THE AROUND THE-WORLD SHOPPERS CLUB 


ANY ONE OF THESE BEAUTIFUL 
GIFTS FROM FOREIGN LANDS! 





TYPICAL EXAMPLES OF AROUND-THE-WORLD SHOPPERS CLUB SELECTIONS 


CRYSTAL BELL FROM 


BELGIUM 


—¢ This beautiful Crystal Bell 
- 4 stands over 4%” high and 
has an exquisite ringing 
tone. It was hand-blown in _ J 
the picturesque village of 
Val Saint-Lambert, Belg- 
£ ium, and is genuine Belgian 
crystal, hand-engraved by 
skilled artisans with techniques going 
back hundreds of years. A most un- 
usual objet d’art for the home. 







EARTHENWARE VASE FROM 


tut HOLY LAND FLORENCE, ITALY 


These pieces are over 9” long 
and were made in Florence  _.. . glass’ 
>, with techniques developed rw 4 hand-blown by the world- 

“—. by Benvenuto Cellini. They { J 

are Renaissance traditional, -|# 
with handles tooled in bas- rd) 
relief. Use them as a Serving M 
Set for salads, or as individ- 
ual pieces for meat and vegetable 


dishes. Handsome antique-finish goes 
well with your own dinner service. 


This graceful vase was 
formed of the soil of the SS. 
Holy Land. It is an authen- S i® 
tic replica of a vase of an- e 
- cient design and was hand- 
fired within sight of the 
sacred places of Jerusalem. 
Stands over 5%” high and is = 
filled with water richly scented with 
the fragrance of orange blossoms. 
Hand-painted in exotic earth color. 
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FLORENTINE SILVER FROM 


CANDLEHOLDERS FROM 


SWEDEN 


These beautiful “shadow 
” Candleholders were 


\ famous artisans of Sweden’s 

fabulous “Glass District”. 
)\Pieces are 2%” high, 3%” 
\ wide at the base, and are 

genuine Swedish glass. The 
soft smoky color of the Candleholders 
is most unusual and attractive. (Two- 
piece set; candles are not included), 


me: 


TO INTRODUCE YOU TO THE PLEASURES OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE 


the Worl G 


O demonstrate the quality and value of 

Around-the-World Shoppers Club gifts, 
we will send you any one of the fascinat- 
ing gifts shown above FREE! These lovely 
gift articles were hand-made by the skilled 
artisans of foreign lands, and you will de- 
light in having the one you choose in your 
own home! 


Beautiful Gifts From the World Over! 


Wouldn’t you like to go shopping around 
the globe with a traveller who knows 
where the finest merchandise and biggest 
bargains are? Wouldn’t you like to visit 
distant lands, shop for exquisite gifts in 
exotic bazaars, watch native craftsmen 
create beautiful things with their ancient 
skills? Best of all — wouldn’t you like to 
make your home a “show place” with the 
exciting gifts you’ve purchased — values as 
much as double what you are asked to pay 
for them? 


A Thrilling Surprise Each Month 


To introduce you to the thrills and en- 
joyment of shopping abroad, let us send 
you your choice of these lovely gifts free! 

hen, as a member of Around-the-World 
Shoppers Club, each month you will re- 
ceive a surprise package sent to you direct 


AROUND -THE-WORLD SHOPPERS CLUB « 7! Concord St., Newark 5, N. J. 


Ocroser 30, 1954 


from a different foreign country—and with 
it will come a colorful brochure telling the 
story of your gift! 


Join Today By Mailing the Coupon 


So—come aboard our magic carpet! You 
may join for 2 months for $5., 4 months 
for $9., 6 months for $12., or 12 months for 
$22. When your gift packages begin arriv- 
ing from distant lands, you’ll be delighted 
you joined! However, if you become dis- 
pleased in any way, simply resign member- 
ship and your unused payment will be 
refunded at once. 

Furthermore, 
if you are not 
delighted with 
your first regu- 
lar selection, 
keep it, as well 
as the gift chos- 
en from those 
shown above, 
and receive a 





GIFT MEMBERSHIPS 
If you wish to give 
Memberships as gifts, 
use a separate sheet, 
specify term of mem- 
bership, and attach to 
the coupon so we may 
know your friends are 
entitled to the gift ar- 
ticle you have chosen 
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full refund. Mail 
coupon now! 
NOTE: The gifts are shipped directly to you from points 
of origin all over the world, prepaid. Thus, you become 
an importer without any of the headaches which usually 
attend importations. We guarantee that the gifts will be 
delivered to you without damage and that they will be 
worth much more than the price you pay. 





as an extra gift. 











Around-the-World Shoppers e Dept. R 


7 Concord St., Newark 5, N. 
~ 358-B Belgian — 360-J a 
Crystal Bell ware Vase 
0359-H Glass  — 361-S 2-Piece O 
Candleholders Florentine Set 


Please enroll me as a Member and | Check here if 
send me the Gift I have checked this is a re- 
above FREE for joining. Start quest for a 
regular monthly shipments of the renewal or re 
Club’s selection of foreign mer- ee ae 
chandise direct to me from coun- alee rm wil 
tries of origin and continue oom evel Ge 
through the following term of piteating 
membership : countries 
[] 2 Menthe............ $5.00 ¢ 2 gifts at $2.50 each) 
[1 4 Months............ 9.00 ¢ 4 gifts at $2.25 each) 
[1 6 Months............12.00 ( 6 gifts at $2.00 each) 
() 12 Months .22.00 (12 gifts at $1.83 each) 





I enclose remittance fOr $.............-ccecvessesveseesesneees 





(NOTE: All yg come to you postpaid and duty 
free. However, the U. S. Post Office Dept. ch PS a serv- 
ice fee of l5c for ieaeedn foreign packages; collected 
by your postman and cannot be prepaid.) 

CANADA: 2 mos., $5.50; 4 mos., $10.50; 6 mos., $14.00; 
12 mos., $26.00. Delivered to your home without payment 
of additional duty or postage. Address: 971 St. Timothy 
St.. Montreal 24, Que. 




















SOUNDING BOARD 





Biblical Faith and Politics’ 


« ... Have read with keen interest 
Dr, Robert McAfee Brown’s article 
“Biblical Faith and Politics” [P.L., Octo- 
ber 2], a thoughtful and well-put presen- 
tation, with which I concur in principle, 
the church to be interested in and the 
pulpit to present political matters of the 
nature the article outlines; but no par- 
tisan politics from the pulpit. 

It is bordering on danger generally 
to advocate pulpit political discussion, 
for, unfortunately, it has been proven 
time and time again that the vast ma- 
jority of the clergy are either misin- 
formed or uninformed on politics and on 
business matters, that expression by 
them trom the pulpit is confusing and 
apt to lead their hearers astray. 

1 tuhy recognize that there are out- 
standing exceptions, but it is unsafe for 
the ministry generally to be urged to 
speak on politics from the pulpit, If the 
pulpit does a good job in adequately 
preaching the Gospel, for which [min- 
isters] have studied and been trained, 
the congregations get inspired to go out 
and function in right thinking ways in 
the various political, civic, welfare, serv- 
ice and other organizations in existence, 
and in so functioning in those outfits, 
put into practice the “Biblical Faith and 
Politics.” 

Would be interested in. .. reactions 
to the above. 


—SAMUEL GRAYDON 
Flemington, New Jersey 


Phillips Brooks on 
‘Men of No Distinction’ 


« In the issue of PrespyTentan Lire for 
September 4 there is an article by Law- 
rence MacColl Horton entitled “Men of 
No Distinction.” It is as good and help- 
ful an article as you have ever published 
and should make a direct appeal and 
give great comfort to the great mass of 
us who are “common people.” 

Phillips Brooks was too great a man 
to require any introduction or commen- 
dation by me to PresspyTertan LIFE 
readers. It is signficant of his greatness 
that he should so humbly include him- 
self among the “common people,” and I 
thought that perhaps the following quo- 
tation by him would be of interest: 

“Certainly in our own little sphere it 
is not the most active people to whom 
we owe the most. Among the common 
people whom we know it is not neces- 
sarily those who are busiest, not those 
who, meteor-like, are ever on the rush 
after some visible charge and work, It 
is the lives, like the stars, which simply 
pour down on us the calm light of their 
bright and fruitful being, up to which 


we look and out of which we gather the 
deepest calm and courage, It seems to 
me there is reassurance here for many of 
us who seem to have no chance for active 
usefulness, who can do nothing for our 
fellow men. But still it is good to know 
that we can be something for them; to 
know (and this we may know surely) 
that no man or woman of the humblest 
sort can really be strong, pure, gentle, 
and good without the world being better 
for it, without somebody being helped 
and comforted by the very existence of 
that goodness.” —A. C. Rosixson 

Sewickley, Pennsylvania 


Presbytery Prays for 
Guidance in Union Issue 


At the meeting of Steubenville 
(Ohio) Presbytery on September 20, 
1954, we put an item in our docket 
which we felt is worthy of being shared 
with other presbyteries and churches. 


It was suggested that the best way 
we can help the cause of the union of 
the three Presbyterian bodies is not to 
argue . but to take the whole matter 
to God in prayer. Therefore, in place of 
the prayer at the opening of the after- 
noon session of our presbytery, the mod- 
erator called for a period of prayer. . . 
Prayers were offered by a number [of 
the members of presbytery], asking... 
God’s blessing and direction in the 
whole matter of union, and seeking to 
bring all our minds to a place where 
we will leave [the matter] in the hands 
of God while we do anything he asks 
us todo... 

We felt the Spirit of God was with 
us and was leading us, It was suggested 
that this same thing be made a part 
of the docket of presbytery until the 
meeting of General Assembly. 

—Roy V. CHapin 


Stated Clerk, Presbytery of Steubenville 
Germano, Ohio 


‘New Compass for the Navy’ 


« Grateful acknowledgment is made for 
the article in PresByTerRIAN LIFE on 
“New Compass for the Navy,” written 
by Mr. James W. Hoffman. 

Your presentation is one of the finest 
and most descriptive that I have been 
privileged to read. I must also congratu- 
late Mr. Carl G, Karsch for the outstand- 
ing pictures that were used in connec- 
tion with the article. 

[The editors of PresByTERIAN LIFE] 
have my most hearty thanks for the sig- 
nificant place that they are giving the 
men and women of our armed forces. . . 


—E. B. Harp, Jr. 
Rear Admiral. CHC, USN 
Chie} of Chaplains, Washington, D.C. 


Brown and Lefever 
Articles Helpful 


« You must have a wealth of articles 
in store for us to be able to include two 
so wonderful as “Biblical Faith and Poli- 
tics” by Robert McAfee Brown and 
“What People Ask Me About the U.N.” 
by Margaret Briggs Lefever, both in one 
number, as you did in the October 2 
issue. They are most helpful. I wanted 
to know what these articles have told 
me but did not know where to find the 
information. Thank you, 


--Mrs. ANNIE W, KELLOND 
Tucson, Arizona 


‘Pilot Project 
for Protestants’ 


« Thank you for the article, “Pilot Proj- 
ect for Protestants,” about the Church 
of the Saviour in Washington, D. C. 

I think the greatest service this re- 
markable church could perform would 
be to send out some of their fifty mem- 
bers to establish “missionary” churches 
in other cities. There are many members 
of other churches, as well as the un- 
churched, who are literally hungering 
and thirsting after just such a Christian 
fellowship exemplified by this Wash- 
ington group. . 

—Mrs. Doris R. JABLON 
Yardley, Pennsylvania 


The Clearing House 


« Mary Holmes Junior College, Na- 
tional Missions high school and junior 
college in West Point, Mississi: pi, is 
seeking a used electric organ. If some 
Presbyterian church about to purchase 
a new instrument would like to place 
their present one in a mission school, 
please write Mr. Harry A. Brandt, presi- 
dent of the junior college, in West Point. 


« The session of the Hawthorne Avenue 
Presbyterian Church of Pittsburgh is of- 
fering a set of Communion linen to some 
church which has need of it, The set 
includes two tablecloths and four nap- 
kins, in good condition. Please write to 
the Reverend James E, Evans, minister 
of the church, 51 Hawthorne Avenue, 
Pittsburgh 5, Pennsylvania. 


« The First Presbyterian Church of 
Blairstown, Iowa, would like to secure 
some used hymnals—twenty copies of 
the Church School Hymnal for Youth 
(Westminster Press, 1937) and twenty 
copies of Hymns for Christian Service 
(Hope Publishing Company and Taber- 
nacle Publishing Company, 1941). Cor- 
respondence should be addressed to the 
minister, the Reverend Robert Drury, at 
Blairstown. 
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SHOP TALK 





THE COVER: Daybreak finds Won 
Young Lee, Moderator of the Pres- 
byterian Church of Korea, leaving 
his church in Andong after con- 
ducting a pre-dawn prayer service. 
Thus begins the Moderator’s long 
working-day, which is covered by 
camera by missionaries Raymond 
Provost and Stanton R. Wilson in 
the story, A Day with the Moder- 
ator of the Korean Presbyterian 


Church. 


When Tension Grips a Town is 
based on interviews conducted by 
associate editors James W. Hoff- 
man, Carl G. Karsch, and Henry 
McCorkle, and the Reverend How- 
ard B. Sissel of the Board of Chris- 


tian Education. 


Sunday, October 31, is Reforma- 
tion Day, the day on which we 
commemorate the beginnings of the 
Protestant movement and reaffirm 
our loyalty to its positive principles. 
Appropriate readings for this ob- 
servance are What Can We Learn 
from Roman Catholics? and Con- 
quered by Scripture. 


Thomas Stratton Goslin, II, who 
wrote Conquered by Scripture, is a 
member of the staff of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina. 


John Calvin Reid, author of Dot- 
ing but Dozing, is pastor of Mount 
Lebanon Presbyterian Church, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Associate General Manager Rob- 
ert H. Heinze now and then spies 
a natural story in his travels for the 
magazine. Such was the case with 
Yes, There Are Presbyterians in 
Utah. 


Farthest Away and Nearest at 
Hand is a review of books being 
widely used in Presbyterian 
churches in the study of the vear’s 
mission - study themes: The City, 
and India, Pakistan, and Ceylon. 
Our reviewer, Samuel H. Moffett. 
is one of five missionary brothers 
(see “The Looking-Up-The-Road 
Man,” P.L., July 24, 1954). Deported 
from China by the Communists, Dr. 
Moffett is now lecturing on ecu- 
menics at Princeton Theological 
Seminary, 
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Moving Day 


When Tension Grips a Town 


J. Carter Swaim 


The Editors 


A special report on what church people are thinking and doing 
in the struggle over racial integration in Milford, Delaware. 


Conquered by Scripture 
Studying Protestantism in the light of the Bible, 
a prominent Jesuit began to question and ended by 
beginning a new career. 


Doting but Dozing 


Thomas S. Goslin, II 


John Calvin Reid 


A little cold water in the face of Sunday-morning sleepers. 


Yes, There Are Presbyterians in Utah 
Seventeen Presbyterian churches with 3,714 


members are a tiny minority in the Mormon State. 
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MEDITATIONS 


By Park Hays Miller 





The One-Hundredth Sheep 


“Then drew near unto him all the 
publicans and sinners for to hear him. 

And the Pharisees and scribes mur- 
mured, saying, This man receiveth sin- 
ners, and eateth with them. 

And he spake this parable unto them, 
saying, 

What man of you, having a hundred 
sheep, if he lose one of them, doth not 
leave the ninety and nine in the wilder- 
ness, and go after that which is lost, 
until he find it? 

And when he hath found it, he layeth 
it on his shoulders, rejoicing. 

And when he cometh home, he call- 
eth together his friends and neighbors, 
saying unto them, Rejoice with me; for 
I have found my sheep which was lost. 

I say unto you, that likewise joy shall 
be in heaven over one sinner that re- 
penteth, more than over ninety and nine 
just persons, which need no repentance.” 


(Luke 15:1-7) 


O uR Lord’s three parables of the “lost” 
in the fifteenth chapter of Luke 
were told for a specific purpose, The 
Pharisees had been murmuring because 
people they looked upon as sinners were 
listening to Jesus. They could not under- 
stand how Jesus, a religious teacher, 
could associate with such outcasts of 
society and even eat with them. So Jesus 
told three parables to show God’s atti- 
tude toward these “publicans and _ sin- 
ners” in contrast with the attitude of the 
self-righteous Pharisees. The first para- 
ble tells us of the sheep that was lost. 

What it means to be lost. Do we 
think of the lost sinner as a lost soul 
beyond all hope? What does Jesus sug- 
gest that being lost means? A sheep 
was lost when it was awav from the 
shepherd and the flock. It was exposed 
to the dangers of accident and of wild 
beasts and serpents. It was in grave 
danger. So is the case with sinners. They 
are away from God, away from the 
Christian fellowship, away from the 
protection and help they so sorely need. 

Remembered. The sheep was lost, 
but it was not forgotten by the shep- 
herd. He did not say: “Let it go. I have 
ninety-nine sheep in the flock. What 
difference does one make?” No, he 
was deeply concerned about the lost 
sheep. To be away from God does not 
mean that one is beyond God’s love. 
“For God so loved the world, that he 
gave his only begotten Son, that who- 
soever believeth in him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life.” How 
do we feel about those who are away 


from God? Like the Pharisees, or like 
the shepherd? 

Searched for. The shepherd left the 
ninety-nine which were safe and went 
to find the sheep that was away. We 
can imagine the shepherd retracing the 
movement of the flock, his eve eagerly 
scanning the hillsides and looking over 
the tops of steep cliffs down into pits 
and valleys, into bushes with thorns like 
the teeth of traps. And he did not give 
up until he spied his sheep. It was lost, 
but not beyond being found and re- 
turned to the fold. 

How low must a person fall before 
we feel that he is beyond recovery? 
The stories of Alcoholics Anonymous 
remind us that even the most desperate 
victims of alcohol can be redeemed. The 
experiences in downtown missions as- 
sure us that men and women can be 
lifted even from the gutter. Church 
members whose lives have been trans- 
formed proclaim that we must be slow 
to consider that any individual is be- 
vond being “found.” We need to lift 
our sights as we think of those whom 
we should “seek.” The evangelistic field 
is broader than we realize. It mav in- 
clude some of our neighbors. 

Found. The lost sheep was found. It 
was no longer lost when the shepherd 
spied it and went to it, then put it on 
his shoulders and carried it home. 

How patient are we with the weak- 
nesses of our fellow Christians and 
with those who are outside the fellow- 
ship? Do we expect them to meet their 
temptations without sympathy and 
help? Should we not be ready patiently 
to help them bear their burdens? To 
refer again to Alcoholics Anonymous, its 
members always stand ready at a mo- 
ment’s notice to come to the help of a 
weaker brother. There are those who 
need to be carried for a time on the 
shoulders of their stronger brethren. 
Are we concerned about them? 

Rejoicing together. The shepherd 
which brought his sheep back called 
upon his neighbors to rejoice with him. 
Why did the Pharisees not rejoice in 
the salvation of sinners? How glad are 
we when we find a person who was 
away from God coming back into the 
fold? 

Are we away from God? Let us re- 
turn. Do we despise the wayward? Have 
we given up hope of their redemption? 
Let us seek them in Christ’s name. Are 
there those about us who have begun 
the new life in Christ? Let us help them. 
And let us share in heaven's joy over 
one sinner who repents. 
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A special report on what church people are 





—_—— 


thinking and doing in the struggle over 





racial integration in Milford, Delaware 





WHEN TENSION 
GRIPS A TOWN 


This fall the eyes of the world are 
on a small American town. Even behind 
the Iron Curtain (perhaps especially 
there) Milford, Delaware, is famous. 

The situation began when eleven 
Negro children started to attend a pre- 
viously all-white school. 

On September 17, the thunder sound- 
ed over this quiet, pretty country town 
of 5,700 people, thunder heard on every 
continent of the earth, An airplane 
glided over Milford with an amplifier 
blaring news of a mass meeting to pro- 
test integration in the school. A cross 
was burned, A parade of cars loaded 
with shouting youths and men wound 
through the town, frightening pedes- 
trians from the streets. School board 
members were told to get out of town, 
and garbage was dumped on the front 
porch of the school sunerintendent. 
Whivned to frenzy by a violent speaker 
from Virginia (a man who, doubtless 
for good reasons of his own, is called 
William Bowles in some areas, Brvant 
Bowles in others), a radical segment of 
anti-integration forces organized a boy- 
cott of the school by white parents. 

To learn the experiences of the Chris- 
tian churches and their people in this 
conflict, PRESBYTERIAN Lire sent four 
reporters to Milford. 

The first thing observed was an al- 
most palpable air of fear in the town, 
and it did not take long to discover why 
peonle were afraid. 

Of the eleven clergymen in Milford, 
four at first contact refused to be inter- 
viewed. Two of these later changed their 
minds, one after consulting with the 
Presbyterian minister and being assured 
that we were in truth church journalists 
and would agree, when requested, to 
conceal the identity of persons who gave 
us information, Many laymen, clerey- 
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In the evening twilight the Reverend Kenneth Kepler, pastor of the Milford Pres- 
byterian Church (background ), answers a mother’s anxious question on integration. 
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WHEN TENSION 
GRIPS A TOWN 


men told us, would be unwilling to talk; 
some who had been named as probably 
Others 
names 


cooperative refused to see us. 
wanted their 
would not be used, (Some said boldly 
they didn’t care who knew how they 
felt, but for uniformity we decided to 
withhold all A salesgirl was 
willing to discuss “disturbances,” but 


reassurance that 


names. ) 
the moment a customer entered the 
shop, she abruptly changed the subject. 
Two men on the sidewalk talking about 
“colored people” moved away when 
they realized they were being over- 
heard. 

The secrecy was due to a reign of 
terror imposed by leaders of a months- 
old organization, the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of White Peo- 
ple, titled in obvious imitation of the 
forty-five-year-old National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People. 


Terror by telephone 

Primary instrument of terror was the 
telephone. Anonymous callers would 
ring up parents of school-age children 
during the breakfast hour (often a bar- 
rage of five or six calls during the time 
parents were getting voungsters ready 
for school). Most frequent message was 
admonishment not to send children to 
school, When parents persisted in send- 
ing children, veiled threats were made: 
“You'll be “Something 
might happen to . “Some- 
thing might happen to your kid.” Some 
callers were more definite: “Your kid'll 
get hurt”—even on a few occasions, “If 
you don’t get your kid out of school, 
you won't have any kid to get out of 
school.” 

It is important to note that it was 
white families who were thus threatened. 
Although one colored family removed 
their child from school, we found no 
evidence that Negro parents were in- 
timidated. As one Negro pastor said: 
“We are the objects of this struggle, 
but not participants.” It was the radical 
element of anti-integration whites versus 
pro-integration whites, and targets of 
the terror were white boys and girls 
whose parents chose to obey the law and 
defy the boycott. 

In hopes of frightening the children 
themselves (elementary as well as sec- 
ondary school students were included in 
the bovcott), hoodlums of both sexes 
blockaded the school and roamed the 


sorry.” 
you.” 


streets approaching it, shouting insults, 
threats, and obscenities at children com- 
ing to school. (School pickets talked 


willingly before TV cameras, but when 
a pro-integration man was filmed, they 
stood between him and the lens, and 
shouted to drown out his statements). 
To forestall actual violence, about thirty 
town and _ state police patrolled the 
school entrance; but this afforded no 
protection in surrounding streets. 

Although many children were stopped 
and menaced, the nearest approach to 
actual injury was an incident involving 
an eight-year-old boy, He was crossing 
a street on his way to a cub-scout meet- 
ing when a parked car leaped from the 
curb and plunged at the child at full 
speed of its low gear. The driver 
jammed on his brakes just short of 
hitting the boy, but the child collapsed 
in the street from fright and had to be 
helped away by passers-by. But some 
students were not molested at all. One 
teen-age girl who walked to school 
alone said, “Sure I was scared at first. 
But I felt I was doing the right thing, 
and somehow no one bothered me.” She 
seemed a bit disappointed that the ex- 
citement had passed her by. 

Another form of intimidation of par- 
ents was the business boycott. Bowles 
abjured his followers to buy only from 
“our friends.” A number of businessmen 
whose children were in school were re- 
peatedly threatened with ruin, and 
rumors were thick in Milford of firms 
that were being wiped out, But these 
seemed to be exaggerations; we found 
no businessman who felt that he had 
been seriously hurt by his decision to 
obey the law—perhaps an indication that 
most anti-integration people do not hold 
with pressure methods. One store owner 
said the greatest trouble he had was 
people who came into his shop and used 
up his working time arguing about the 
school problem; another reported that 
one woman gave him such a “tongue- 
lashing” about having his child in school 
that he was sure he'd lost a customer 
for life—“But as she left the store, she 
made a substantial purchase.” 


Business firms threatened 

One man’s delivery truck was fol- 
lowed around town by a car bearing the 
sign: DON’T BUY FROM NIGGER- 
LOVER —-—-—--—— (name withheld). 
But this firm too suffered no material 
loss of business. 

One Protestant minister was warned, 
both by phone and face-to-face, that his 
worshin services would be boycotted un- 


less he soft-pedaled his views on race. 
But he didn't, and his pews remained 
well filled. 

Finally Milford, feeling that no good 
could come from mounting tension and 
fraying nerves, created a new school 
board which sent the Negro students 
back to Dover to school, a forty-mile 
round trip from their homes. 

As this report goes to press, it was 
announced that Delaware Chancery 
Court has rendered the decision that the 
children must be returned to Lakeview 
Avenue School in Milford. A majority 
of the Milford people questioned pre- 
dicted this verdict and 
newal of the terror. One Negro mother’s 
comment was: “I just can’t see why all 


feared a re- 


this fuss and turmoil just because we 
want to send our children to school in 
our own town instead of twenty miles 
away.” 

There are eleven churches in Milford 
—distributed as follows: four Methodist, 
two Baptist. one Presbyterian, one Epis- 
copal, one Roman Catholic, one Church 
of God, and one Pilgrim Holiness. 

One of the ministers who refused in- 
terviews was a Negro who seemed fear- 
ful of saying anything that might hut 
his people. The other was a white minis- 
ter who said he had seen “hotheads in 
strikes, and I don’t want to get burnt.” 
He was not sending his children to 
school. He considered a clergyman of 
another denomination “a fool” for up- 
holding integration in the pulpit—“You 
won't be here long,” he said on the 
phone, “till you find out whom I mean.” 
But as several clergymen had spoken 
boldly, we never learned which one he 
meant. 


Ministers’ children attend 

All the other ministers with school- 
age children sent them to school every 
day. “We considered it a necessary wit- 
ness to what we stood for,” one of them 
explained. “as well as an encouragement 
to other parents who felt the same way.” 
Presbyterian pastor Kenneth M. Kepler 
has three children, two of them beyond 
school age. The third is in a prep school 
in another state. “I’m glad he was ac- 
cepted way back in December, so that 
no one can feel I sent him away to avoid 
the trouble here,” he said, adding that 
his boy writes home hoping that none of 
his teen-age friends are “dopey enough” 
to join the boycott. 

Strategy of the churches had to take 
account of the fact that Delaware is 4 
border state, with characteristic min- 
gling of views on segregation. “We're 
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handicapped,” one pastor said, “by the 
fact that most ministers in town are 
from the North—anything we say will 
be discounted where it ought to count 
most.” 

The Presbyterian laymen we talked 
with were unaware that their denomina- 
tion has a strong position of many years’ 
standing against segregation—even the 
laymen who were themselves outspoken 
for integration. Pastor Kepler purposely 
avoided publicizing General Assembly 
pronouncements favoring a “non-segre- 
gated Church in a non-segregated so- 
ciety,” he told us. “There’s no use 
alienating people when you might help 
them by patiently bringing them closer 
and closer to Christ and his spirit.” But 
when the fever in Milford was at full 
heat, he preached a sermon on loving 
one’s neighbor. “Everyone knew well 
what I meant.” 


Christ changes attitudes 

The effectiveness of the diplomatic 
approach is supported by the fact that 
Presbyterian children had a near-perfect 
record of attendance at school. And 
other ministers attested to the need for 
patience on this score. “No bigoted mind 
will be changed,” one said, “by denomi- 
national declarations. But the spirit of 
Christ does change bigoted minds, and 
it's happened in every church in Mil- 
ford.” 

“There’s no use castigating these 
people from the pulpit,” another said. 
“They're good people who are trying to 
live Christian lives. But a fellow from 
the North (as I am) has to learn that 
some of these border families have gen- 
erations of segregation tradition behind 
them, and they're honestly confused 
about where it fits into religion. And 
after all, what man in the North can 
claim every area of his life is under 
Christ’s control?” 


Priest minces no words 

One clergyman who seemed to dis- 
agree with this technique was the 
Roman Catholic priest, who told his con- 
gregation, “You are prejudiced, and 
prejudice is a sin.” But the school con- 
troversy he considers a social, not a re- 
ligious, problem—though he did tell his 
people that the NAAWP was “un- 
christian and un-American.” 

Perhaps an indication of the con- 
fused local situation vis-a-vis Protestant 
churches may be seen in the fact that, 
on one hand, a church refused member- 
ship to a man employed in the liquor 
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with wisdom and unanimity. 


Supreme Court's decision. 


without reference to race. 





With Humility and Thanksgiving 


E receive with humility and thanksgiving the recent decision of 

our Supreme Court, ruling that segregation in the public schools 

is unconstitutional—with humility because action by our highest court 
was necessary to make effective that for which our Church has stood in 
principle; with thanksgiving because the decision has been rendered 


We urge all Christians to assist in preparing their communities psy- 
chologically and spiritually for carrying out the full implications of the 


We call upon the members of our churches to co-operate with civic 
organizations, neighborhood clubs, and community councils as effective 
means for the accomplishment of racial integration in the public-school 
system, and to remember that integration must be indivisible in charac- 
ter, insisting that teachers as well as pupils be accorded full opportunity 
within the school system on the basis of interest, ability, and merit, 


—From the Report of the Standing Committee on Social Education and Action, 
adopted by the 166th General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A., Detroit, Michigan, May 26, 1954. 








industry because of the denomination’s 
position on alcohol, while, on the other 
hand, another church—with an equally 
strong stand against 
segregation—has a pro-segregation lay- 
man on its governing body. 

Among Protestant groups, one excep- 
tion was a church whose denomination 
has never taken a position on segrega- 
tion. The pastor of this church person- 
ally believes in integration and took his 
children to school, but felt that he could 
not take sides as a minister—perhaps an 
indication that denominational _ pro- 
nouncements strengthen the clergy even 
where they don’t affect laymen. 

When the trouble first broke, white 
members of the Ministerial Association 
issued a statement calling for calmness 
and support of law and order. Later, the 
New Castle Presbytery, of which Mil- 
ford Presbyterian Church is a member, 
adopted a widely-publicized resolution 
urging “every Presbyterian . within 
our jurisdiction to refrain from encour- 
aging or participating in any school 
strike or boycott, or like reprehensible 
conduct.” The Methodist Conference 
announced a similar resolution, and soon 
after, the Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Wilmington called on all Catholics to 
back integration. 

The root fear in many anti-integration 
people’s minds was that white and col- 
ored young people, thrown together in 
the classroom, would intermarry. One 


denominational 


NAAWP orator declared: “The Negroes 
don’t just want to get in our schools and 
restaurants—they want to get in our 
front bedrooms!” And many times in 
Milford the old question was heard: 
Would you want your daughter to marry 
a Negro? 

Pro-integrationists had 
swers: 

(1) In states where schools have 
been integrated for generations, inter- 
marriage is so rare as to be negligible. 

(2) As one man put it, “A parent has 
twenty years to teach his daughter that 
marrying across the race line is a poor 
bet for her own and her children’s hap- 
piness. If he can’t do it, he’s a poor 
excuse of a father.” 

(3) “In a husband, character’s more 
important than skin pigmentation.” 

(4) “There’s a lot of white trash al- 
ready in school that I wouldn't want 
my daughter to marry—but tnat doesn’t 
keep me from sending her to school.” 

No one seemed to know where the 
rumor started that a Negro boy had 
asked a white girl for a date in Lakeview 
Avenue School. Children actually in 
school knew nothing of it and seemed 
to think it highly implausible, “The col- 
ored boys and girls,” one white student 
told us, “were perfect ladies and gentle- 
men all the time.” Another said she 
couldn’t believe any of the Negro boys 
could be “crazy enough” to put such a 

(Continued on page 35) 
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Four years ago in Spain 


a renowned priest 


paid a night visit 


to a Protestant pastor and 
began a new career that has 


rocked the Latin religious world 





Luis Padrosa teaches at Protestant seminary in Buenos Aires, 


Conquered 
by Seripture 


HE Reverend Samuel Vila, pas- 
tor of the Baptist Church in 
Tarrasa, Spain, read again the 
letter which had just arrived. 
“I am anxious to speak with you....” 
He found this hard to believe. Why 
should the writer, a Jesuit priest, want 
to talk to him, a despised Protestant? 
Pastor Vila was afraid to answer the 
letter. On the advice of his family he 
ignored it. This was in 1949, 

A year later another letter came from 
the same priest, Father Luis Padrosa, 
urging the pastor to grant him an inter- 
view. This time Pastor Vila sent his 
nephew, a medical doctor, but Father 
Padrosa wanted a minister, not a doctor. 
Finally the Jesuit took matters into his 
own hands, One night at ten-thirty, a 
taxi discharged a passenger at the evan- 
gelical parsonage. Tired of waiting, the 
priest had disguised himself and gone to 
the pastor under cover of darkness. A 
new life for the Roman cleric began with 
this interview. The disclusure has rocked 
the Latin religious world 

This man who, like Nicodemus, paid 
a night visit to the pastor was no ordi- 
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By Thomas S. Goslin, I 


nary parish priest. Luis Padrosa, a pre- 
cocious vouth, finished his profesorado 
of piano at the age of seventeen. At 
once he began a career as teacher and 
concert artist. Three years later, desiring 
to attain perfection as a Christian, he 
entered the Jesuit order. The next twen- 
ty years found him studying in various 
Roman Catholic centers in Spain and 
Italy. Theological studies took him to 
Barcelona, philosophical studies to 
Turin. During these crowded years he 
also completed doctoral training both 
in medicine and in psychiatry. 

Dr. Padrosa’s activities in his mature 
years gave him abundant opportunity 
to utilize his training and capacities, He 
traveled widely in Spain as a Jesuit 
preacher, winning acclaim as one of the 
leading orators of the Roman church. 
He was primarily a minister to the intel- 
lectuals. Padrosa’s mastery of his native 
tongue and the clarity with which he 
was able to express the Roman Catholic 
view of man and the world attracted 
enormous audiences. Often church audi- 
toriums were not sufficiently large to 
hold the people who wanted to hear him, 


so he lectured in theaters. He spoke be- 
fore audiences numbering thousands of 
persons, many of whom arrived hours 
ahead of time. Workers changed shifts 
so as to be able to hear him. Loudspeak- 
ers relayed his messages to those stand- 
ing in the streets who had been unable 
to get seats or standing room inside. Most 
of the lectures were broadcast, thus add- 
ing thousands to his audiences. 
Besides preaching and lecturing un- 
der the auspices of his church, Dr. 
Padrosa busied himself with medicine 
and (in particular) psychiatry. Right 
after the close of World War II he 
opened the Loyola Institute of Normal 
and Pathological Psychology in Tarrasa. 
The work grew so rapidly that he soon 
had to begin a branch institute in Bar- 
celona. Directing these psychiatric in- 
stitutions occupied all his time that was 
not taken up with preaching tours. These 
activities in the Loyola Institute brought 
Dr. Padrosa into touch with medical 
people in other countries. He attended 
international congresses in France and 
Switzerland. In 1950 he was elected 
vice-president of the International Com- 
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mittee of Catholic Psychologists and 
Psychiatrists (the group that organizes 
conventions of this nature for Catholic 
doctors ). 

It was this priest, eminently success- 
ful in his own church as orator and 
psychiatrist, who stood before Pastor 
Vila that memorable night in Tarrasa 
four years ago. Vila saw before him a 
man of medium height and _ build, 
straight brown hair, slender features, 
and piercing gaze. What could he possi- 
bly want of Vila? “I have not come to 
convert you or to be converted,” began 
the visitor. “I have found that there is 
no foundation in the Gospel for the 
dogmas of the Roman Catholic Church.” 
Then he unfolded before the amazed 
evangelical pastor an impressive story. 
“I would never have thought of study- 
ing Protestantism carefully in the light 
of the Bible, and much less of becoming 
a Protestant,” he exclaimed, “if I had not 
been obligated to combat evangelical 
Christianity, But when Cardinal Segura 
from Seville and Archbishop Monsei- 
gneur Vizcarra of Zaragoza sounded the 
alarm with their pastoral letters against 
Protestantism, setting in motion all the 
clerical and even political forces of Spain 
against heresy, I felt that we could not, 
there in Tarrasa where Protestantism 
had taken root and was making prog- 
ress, avoid the call of the church. We 
had to do something special and note- 
worthy to decimate the ranks of the 
enemy. We must convince Protestants 
of their errors. To do this it was nec- 
essary, first of all, to study Protestantism 
and teach the Roman Catholics to fight 
it with the favorite weapon of the Prot- 
estants themselves, the Holy Scriptures. 
But the Holy Scriptures conquered me.” 

In these moving words the priest told 
what had happened. As has been true 
in so many instances, the Word of God 
made an indelible impression. He sup- 
plemented his Bible readings with the 
only Protestant books he could find 
translated into Spanish: Auguste Saba- 
tier’s Philosophy of Religion, some of 
Dwight L. Moody’s sermons, and some 
works by Waldo Schmidt. Now, having 
revealed his newly discovered faith to 
Pastor Vila, the priest knelt side by side 
with the preacher and prayed. Padrosa 
parted from his first Protestant friend 
with the promise to return soon. The 
pastor assured him that he would help 
in every way he could. 

When a Roman Catholic priest in 
fascist Spain becomes converted to 
evangelical Protestantism, his life is in 
danger once that fact is known. Padrosa 
hurriedly made arrangements to leave 
for Argentina, saving that he was going 
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to travel, study, and lecture. All Span- 
iards, especially priests, face delays and 
difficulties in securing documents to en- 
able them to leave their country. Fortu- 
nately Padrosa’s many acquaintances 
and wide personal prestige accom- 
plished this easily. The night before he 
sailed, at Pastor Vila’s insistence he 
met behind locked doors with a few 
faithful parishioners of the Baptist 
church to tell them the story of his con- 
version. The next day the ex-Jesuit was 
on the high seas, sailing toward the New 
World and a new spiritual life. 

The first weeks and months in Argen- 
tina were anything but easy for the new 
Protestant. Despite the endeavors of some 
local evangelicals to help, Dr. Padrosa 
went jobless, homeless, and penniless for 
five months. He tried, For days he went 
selling from door to door. Preserved 
fruit, shredded chocolate, and blankets 
were among the products he tried un- 
successfully to peddle. Despite this fail- 
ure his faith did not flag. “I never knew 
more inner peace than during those 
months,” he told me. “I would rather be 
poor than live spiritually unsatisfied in 
the luxury and prestige I left behind.” 

A well-known Spanish evangelical 
pastor (Manuel Gutierrez-Marin, Ev- 
anston delegate this year) gave him a 
letter of introduction to Dr. B. Foster 





In Tarrasa, Spain, Dr. Luis Padrosa (left) discusses Protestant theology 


Stockwell, president of the Union The- 
ological Seminary in Buenos Aires, He 
asked for an interview. Dr, Stockwell 
pondered the letter. “The school year 
has already gotten under way,” he ex- 
plained to Padrosa, “but come back next 
week and I'll try to think of something.” 
When Padrosa returned, the Methodist 
missionary offered him two hours a week 
of teaching. He accepted this, and be- 
fore long was given additional courses 
as well as living quarters at the semi- 
nary. 

The interview with the seminary 
president took place three years ago, 
and since that time the Spanish theo- 
logian has won for himself a significant 
place in Argentine Protestantism. He is 
a valued member of the faculty of the 
Union Theological Seminary. This insti- 
tution, the Spanish-speaking world’s 
largest Protestant divinity school, repre- 
sents the official collaboration of the Pres- 
byterian U.S.A., Methodist, Disciples of 
Christ, and Waldensian Churches. Union 
is noted for its international faculty and 
international student body. 

At this theological school Padrosa has 
inaugurated a program of psychological 
testing for future church workers. It 
compares favorably with programs now 
in operation at leading seminaries in the 
United States. His work in this area has 
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with 


Baptist pastor Samuel Vila, who became the ex-priest’s first Protestant friend. 





CONQUERED 
BY SCRIPTURE 


been most helpful both in the vocational 
guidance of evangelical young people 
and in the professional orientation of 
theological students. Ward College, one 
of Argentina’s leading evangelical schools 
(Methodist-Disciple), has also pre- 
vailed on Dr. Padrosa to set up a psy- 
chological testing program, 

The former priest has made an un- 
usually solid contribution not only in 
testing and the resultant counseling but 
also in teaching. In the judgment of his 
colleagues, Padrosa’s_ oratorical _ gifts 
classify him as the seminary’s finest lec- 
turer. His long experience in Spain has 
given him a profound grasp of the prin- 
ciples of pastoral psychology, which he 
teaches. Naturally his course on Roman 
Catholicism is an excellent preparation 
for future pastors in this part of the 
world where that religion, although 
decadent, still has more adherents than 
any other. 

His teaching also music. 
Drawing upon the musical career of 
his pre-priestly years, he teaches piano, 
organ, and voice to future church work- 
ers. Padrosa is a thoroughly competent 
pianist and can occasionally be persuad- 
ed to play for an audience, 


includes 


IKE manv good teachers he is also 

an author, and his little book. 

Porque deje el catolicismo? 

(“Why Did I Leave Catholi- 

cism?”), has already gone through four 

Spanish editions (published in Buenos 

Aires), four French editions, two Swed- 

ish editions, two German editions. a 

Dutch, and an Irish edition. An Italian 

translation is ready to come off the 

presses as this article is written. Just a 

few months ago the Moody Press in 

Chicago brought out this moving testi- 

monial under the title Why I Became a 
Protestant. 

The book begins with a discussion ot 
the passage, Matthew 16:19, 
which for Roman Catholics in effect 
and I will give unto thee 


famous 


reads, “, 
and unto thy successors the keys of the 
Kingdom of heaven.” 
ment: “The [Roman] Catholic Church 
knows that Jesus Christ did not say ‘thy 
successors’ but it asserts as a matter of 
faith that he meant it.” Another chapter 
of the book deals with the Virgin Mary. 
“We must love and venerate the Virgin 
Mary, mother of Jesus, with all the 
. . but every- 


Padrosa’s com- 


affection of our hearts 
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thing has its limits, One should not love 
the Virgin Mary more than Jesus, nor 
place her at the top, not even as the 
center of our Christian life. . . . In the 
New Testament we find the opposite of 
this Catholic glorification of the Virgin 
Mary.” The popularity of this book in 
Spain and other Roman Catholic coun- 
tries has led to a severe restriction: Any 
Roman Catholic who reads it is thereby 
excommunicated, and only the Pope 
himself can restore the offending indi- 
vidual to the fellowship of the church. 

Besides his teaching and writing, Dr. 
Padrosa gives occasional series of lec- 
tures on the relationship between medi- 
cine, psychiatry, and religion. Last 
vear he delivered such a series before 
thronged audiences in Bahia Blanca, one 
of Argentina’s largest cities, Soon he will 
travel to Asuncion, the capital of Para- 
guay, to give a number of talks. Speeches 


like his appeal tremendously to the so- ~ 


called “intellectuals,” a group 
which the Protestant churches of Latin 
America have made only a slight impact 
to date. 

One other activity of Padrosa’s de- 
serves to be mentioned. He finds that he 
has become a counselor to former Roman 
Catholic priests, of whom there are hun- 
dreds in this part of the world. Dr. 
Padrosa’s testimony has been instru- 
mental in establishing new spiritual re- 
lationships for many of them. He says 
sorrowfully, however: “Most priests who 
have left Rome now have no beliefs 
whatsoever. A friend of mine, an ex- 
canon and ex-professor of Catholic the- 
ology, came to see me recently, He 
didn’t even want to talk about God. He 
doesn’t believe in Him any more.” 

When a prominent Protestant goes 
over to Roman Catholicism, he is usu- 
ally left pretty much alone by his former 
colleagues. But those of us who teach 
at the seminary are often asked what 
the Roman Catholic reaction to Pa- 
drosa’s change has been, The penalty 
for reading his book has already been 
mentioned, The fact that Dr. Padrosa 
had to leave Spain for his personal safety 
is also a case in point. Now, unable to 
attack the soundness of the doctrinal ob- 
servations made in his book, Roman 
Catholic leaders have launched a series 
of personal attacks on the former Jesuit. 
It has been rumored, for instance, that 
he has returned to Roman Catholicism 
and that the hierarchy has locked him 
away in a monastery in Belgium to do 
penance. Before this, it was alleged that 
he had fled Spain with a woman who 
had stolen a million pesetas, Shortly 
thereafter it was said that Dr, Padrosa 
himself had stolen two million pesetas. 


upon 


The last version of the defamatory rm. 
mor to be purposely circulated states 
that he robbed twenty million pesetas, 
“If I really had taken all that money,” 
says Dr. Padrosa smilingly, “somebody 
would be claiming it and so far nobody 
has come forward to say that his money 
is missing.” Another calumny, reported 
to the ex-priest as coming from France, 
Germany, and Switzerland, is that he is 
the father of a twelve-year-old son, 

When Dr. Padrosa recently arrived in 
Asuncion, Paraguay, on a speaking tour, 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy demand- 
ed his arrest. But because the nation’s 
constitution guarantees freedom of wor- 
ship, the president and chief ef police 
rejected the appeal. Then. with heck- 
ling comments, priests and Roman Cath- 
olic students broke into Dr. Padrosa’s 
lectures, which compared Protestantism 
and Roman Catholicism on the basis of 
Scripture. The usual bitter attacks were 
cast at him through literature distrib- 
uted after his meetings and in three 
half-hour broadcasts each day. Even 
though police protection was necessary, 
the ex-priest’s audiences overflowed ev- 
ery hall in which he spoke. 


ADROSA shrugs off these annoy- 
ing attacks and keeps plug- 
ging ahead with his work. 
Incidentally, he is very much 

interested in American Christianity. “I 
would have gone to the States instead 
of Argentina,” he once told me, “except 
for the difficulty with the language.” In 
any event he hopes to be able to make a 
visit some day soon. When asked if he 
had anything special to tell North Amer- 
ican Protestants, Dr. Padrosa_ replied 
that they should not be so unconcerned 
about the potential threat of Roman 
Catholic clericalism. As a former inti- 
mate of many Jesuits, he is aware of the 
hopes of some of them for increased 
authority in the United States, which, 
if realized, would limit democracy and 
freedom of conscience. This possibility 
may be hard to believe and, although 
it may not be true of American Catholi- 
cism, it is certainly true of Spanish Ca- 
tholicism, long the favorite daughter of 
the Vatican. 

For the past three years Padrosa, his 
wife, and their eighteen-month-old son 
have been living quietly and unosten- 
tatiously in a small faculty apartment 
here at Union Seminary. Despite all 
difficulties, he is happy and highly effec- 
tive in his new career. He often remarks 
what a great joy it is to try to live accord- 
ing to the Book of books, The Bible has 
opened for him a whole new existence. 
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MOTHERS! BIG SAVINGS! 


RAINY DAY 


Your youngsters are sure to love these slicker-type 
coats and the specially designed hats . . . storm hel- 
mets for boys, smart Sou’westers for girls. They’re 
made of sturdy gabardine-finish plastic that will 
take the roughest wear. And that bright “safety- 
yellow” can be seen by drivers many yards away! 

If you had to buy these raincoat-and-hat com- 
binations at a store, you’d pay at least $2.49 each. 
The big saving in price is possible only through this 
special offer by Cashmere Bouquet Soap. 

And you'll not only save money. You’ll be de- 
lighted with the wholesome beauty-care of Cashmere 
Bouquet Soap. Simply cream Cashmere Bouquet’s 
fragrant lather over your face. Feel how your skin 
glows . . . see how much softer and smoother it looks. 
Watch your skin thrive on Cashmere Bouquet! 

And send for your children’s raincoats today. Just 
use the handy mail order form at right. Order as 
many as you wish . . . and remember, they’ll make 
perfect Christmas gifts! 
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OFFER 


by Cashmere Bouquet Soap 


plus any 3 wrap 


Give your children these 
wonderful new 


“SAFETY-YELLOW” RAINCOATS 


$24° Only 1” 


pers from Cashmere Bouquet Soap 


Complexion or big bath sizes 


HERE'S HOW TO 


AGE 3-4 5-6 7-9 10-12 
D 


CHOOSE RIGHT SIZES SIZE A B c 





RAINY DAY OFFER 

P.O. BOX 124, BROOKLYN 1, N. Y. 

Please send me children's “Safety-Yellow" Raincoats in the 
sizes | have indicated. | enclose $1.00 plus 3 Cashmere Bouquet 
wrappers, any size, for each raincoat ordered. 














Name 
Address 
City. State Zone 
These Sizes, Please (indicate quantity) 
Size A B Cc D 
BOYS GIRLS BOYS GIRLS BOYS GIRLS BOYS 
L_J kal 
Boys get Storm Helmet; Girls get Sou'wester 
Offer expires May 31, 1955. Good only in continental U. S. 
Offer void in States where prohibited, restricted or taxed. P 
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but Dozing 


A little cold water in the face of Sunday-morning sleepers 


By John Calvin Reid 


omeHOW | cannot get this small 

boy off my mind. I know he is 

only a character in a cartoon, yet 

I am convinced that he is more 

than an imaginary character, He is too 
true to life for that. 

The gifted cartoonist, Mr, Ralph 
Reichhold, who brought the youngster 
to life, tells me that he himself has been 
a Sunday-school teacher, part of the 
time a sup ‘rintendent, for some forty 
years, and that during that time he be- 
came well acquainted with this little boy 
and with his parents as well. His car- 
toon has been criticized by some, he 
went on to say, on the grounds that 
there is nothing funny about the sub- 
ject with which it deals. But, of course, 
he did not mean it to be funny, and it 
isn't. Eye-catching, ves. Graphic and 
pointed, but not humorous. It is a dra- 
matic satire beamed in the direction of 
the many parents who seldom attend 
church themselves, but who do, with 
varying degrees of desire, want their 
children to go to Sunday school, and 
who sooner or later get around to read- 
ing the Sunday newspaper. 

I must confess a certain surprise that 
this lad should be so interested in Sun- 
day school if his parents are what the 
cartoon suggests they are. What could 
the explanation be? 

Could it be that he has a splendid 
church-school teacher who has shown 
such an interest in him and in the other 
fellows in the class, who so carefully 
prepares the lesson and knows how to 
make it interesting as well as worth- 
while, that this boy never misses unless 
he is sick? I am inclined to think that this 
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may have something to do with it, Oth- 
erwise, he would not likely be taking his 
Bible with him. 

Or maybe it all began at that church 
camp he attended last summer. Some of 
his buddies were going, as I can imag- 
ine, and when his mom and dad found 
that the date fell at the very time they 
had planned a two-week vacation at the 
lake, and since the camp was so inex- 
pensive—“A whole lot cheaper than 
hiring a babysitter,” was the way mother 
put it—he was allowed to go. 

And the youngster had a swell time: 
softball, volleyball, swimming, and all 
that. But also something else: Bible 
reading and good-night prayers in the 
cabin when he heard his leader and the 
other fellows pray. At home his parents 
had taught him his pravers when he was 
little, “Now I lay me” and all the rest, 
but they did not say their prayers with 
him, and he did not know whether they 
ever praved. 

But at church camp, it seemed the 
natural thing for everybody to read the 
Bible and to pray. Then there were the 
special vesper services out under the 
stars, around a blazing campfire. At such 
times he felt God was near, that Jesus 


was his friend and Savior, and his heart _ 


grew warm in the realization that the 
most wonderful thing in all the world 
was to love and follow Jesus. 

There was a song they sang around 
the campfire, called a “spiritual,” that 
made it very plain: 

“Lord, I want to be a Christian 

In my heart, in my heart... 

Lord, I want to be more like Jesus 

In my heart, in my heart.” 


He tried to tell his mom and dad 
about it when he came back, how he 
wanted to go to church school and 
church every Sunday, how he hoped 
they would go with him, and so forth. 
But it didn't work out. Their vacation 
had been quite different from his. So, 
thus far, his decision to get up and go 
every Sunday seems to have had no 
effect upon them. 


ut I do not want to be unduly 

severe with these parents. The 

father, no doubt, is an honest, 

hard-working businessman, 2 
good citizen, and a generous provider 
for his family. Judging from the bed- 
room with its wall-to-wall carpeting, one 
would gather that this home is well 
above average from a material stand- 
point. There is nothing second-class 
about the boy’s suit. True, his trousers 
and coat are a little short, but that is due 
to the fact that he is well-fed and grow- 
ing fast. His shoes are not run-down at 
the heels. 

This is no underprivileged lad. He 
will look nice when he arrives at Sur 
day school. He no doubt has a bike, a 
baseball glove and bat, His father wants 
him to have everything a normal boy 
should have, and provides accordingly. 
There is probably a special insurance 
policy or savings account to pay for his 
college education. 

And his mother, I am sure, is care 
ful about such things as his health, keep- 
ing his clothes clean, having a party for 

(Continued on page 37 
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HEN the executive of an 

eastern svnod of the Presby- 

terian Church in the United 

States of America got him- 

self set to attend the 1954 
meeting of the staff of the Board of Na- 
tional Missions in Mt. Pleasant, Utah, he 
received the same exclamatory query 
from his wife, his neighbors, and his rail- 
road ticket agent, The query: “Utah? Do 
you mean to tell me there are Presby- 
terians in Utah?” 

There are, as a matter of fact, 3,714 
Presbyterians in the sovereign state of 
Utah, and it has taken more than three- 
quarters of a century to make this one- 
half-of-one-percent inroad on the almost 
solid Mormon population of the vast 
region lying between the Sierras on the 
west and the Rockies on the east. 

Mormonism is a popular name for the 
stern, inflexible religion of the people 
who call themselves the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter Day Saints. After Jo- 
seph Smith, their founder, was martyred 
in 1844 in Carthage, Illinois, the Mor- 
mons moved westward under the jeader- 
ship of Brigham Young. They reached 
the valley of the Great Salt Lake in 1847 
and settled themselves in the intermoun- 
tain area which nobody else seemed to 
want. 
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National Missions chief Hermann Morse hears Roger 
Hansen (ith pitcher) tell how early Utah Presby- 
terians chose Mt. Pleasant as Wasatch Academy site. 


By Robert H. Heinze 





Mormon Temple, Salt 


Their religion surrounds the visitor to 
Utah. A hamburger stand may sell ham- 
burgers but offer no coffee, because the 
Mormon doctrine of “clean living” puts 
coffee as well as alcohol and tobacco on 
a list of taboos. 

Visitors are welcome to walk through 
the grounds of the Temple in the center 
of Salt Lake City, but do not get to pass 
through the doorways which lead to the 
interior of the massive place of worship. 
The river which joins the Great Salt 
Lake and Utah Lake is called the River 
Jordan, because the early Mormons 
found a parallel between these three 
bodies of water and the Dead Sea, the 
Sea of Galilee, and the Biblical Jordan. 

The Presbyterian in Utah has to be 
prepared to be flexible because he is en- 
tirely outnumbered by the hundreds of 
thousands of Utah people who do not 
smile when they refer to themselves as 
saints. No council of churches brings the 
Mormons together with other religious 
groups, because the LDS (newspaper 
shorthand for Latter Day Saints) Church 
so decisively regards itself as the one 
true church that Roman Catholic cardi- 
nals seem cooperative by comparison. 

Sheldon Jackson was the great pioneer 
in Presbyterian missionary work in the 
West and Northwest. It was his custom 





Lake City, Utah. 


to get other people to do work which 
was physically impossible for him to 
undertake. Thus, he pressed Dr. Duncan 
McMillen, somewhat against the latter's 
better judgment, into going to Utah with 
the Gospel. 

A good bit of McMillen’s early work 
involved setting up academies which 
would offer the kind of first-rate educa- 
tion rarely found in the Utah public 
school system. To this day, there is no 
high school except in Salt Lake City 
which can get its graduates into good 
colleges outside Utah. 

Usually the three R’s suffer at the ex- 
pense of time given to Mormonism. In 
the nature of things, a Presbyterian child 
is likely to be the only non-Mormon in 
his classroom, It may not be persecution, 
but it adds up to terrific social pressure 
on a seven year old for the teacher to 
ask that “.. . all Latter Day Saints stand 
up,” and then ask that “. . . all who have 
some other religion stand up.” The seven 
vear old will give a rather fumbling 
account of himself when asked to ex- 
plain his Presbyterianism, and the 
teacher is sure to be rewarded with a 
chorus of “No, Teacher,” when she says, 
“T don’t think I'd like a religion like that, 
would vou, Class?” 

The Reverend Walden Toevs, pastor 
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of the Presbyterian Church in Brigham 
City, would have a lonely job if it were 
not for the establishment of the Gov- 
ernment’s Intermountain School in his 
community. Mr, Toevs, at twenty-five, is 
the only ordained and installed pastor of 
a Protestant church in a county as big 
in area as the state of Massachusetts, 

A few vears ago he had a little frame 
church which would seat one hundred 
worshipers if one could round up that 
many on a Sabbath morning. He’s in the 
process of moving his now larger flock of 
seventy-five members and_ seventy-five 
Intermountain students into a former 
ward (the Mormon term for local 
church) of the Latter Day Saints. The 
growth in his parish comes largely from 
the tremendous influx of faculty, ad- 
ministrators, and maintenance people 
needed to run the Intermountain School. 
Now just over three years old, the school 
was established as a place to which 
Navajo teen-agers could be brought 
from their reservation in Arizona and 
New Mexico, there to be taught Ameri- 
can language and customs which would 
fit them for life away from the reserva- 
tion. The authorities call this process 
“acculturation,” but the fact is they are 
trying to solve the problems of the 
reservation by putting the reservation 
out of business. The student body num- 
bers 2.400; and the government has en- 
couraged religious training, always of 
the parents’ choice, right on the campus. 

For Walden Toevs, this is good news, 
because it brings Protestant workers in 
the employ of the National Council of 
Churches to the campus and the com- 
munity. Latest arrival is an Evangelical 
and Reformed minister, the Reverend R. 
Theodore Holland. The Protestant in- 
struction given on the campus prepares 
the children for full participation in the 
work of the local Presbyterian church. 

The federal government is well aware 
of the problems of the Navajos but has 
never done anything quite so decisive as 
the establishment of the Intermountain 
School to solve them. The Navajo has 
only a fighting chance against the odds 
of dying at age thirty from either tuber- 
malnutrition, or both. The 
reservation economy can support only 
one-third as many people as live on it, 
and the high death rate is the only pres- 
ent solution to the crowding of human 
beings on impoverished soil. They sleep, 
eat, and live in one-room huts, twelve to 
a hut. 

Even when education in hygiene and 
the use of table silver is obtained, the 
Navajo seems to have an irresistible urge 
to return to the reservation and its fatal 

(Continued on page 34) 


culosis, or 


Logan pastor Miner Bruner and family 
Say good luck to four of twelve Presby- 
terians on Utah Aggies football squad 
as they leave for first game at San Jose. 
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Navajo students at government’s Intermountain School have opportunity to earn 
money at Saturday chores. Presbyterian pastor’s wife employs girls for half day. 
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Holland some denominational statistics before they begin new work for National 
Council of Churches on campus of Intermountain School for Navajo Indians. 
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A DAY 
WITH 


THE MODERATOR ~ 


OF THE KOREAN PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 





5:00 a.m. Won Young Lee, Moderator of the Presbyterian Church of Ko- 


rea, returns home after conducting 


daybreak prayers at the church 


of which he is pastor, West End Presbyterian Church of Andong. Also 
moderator of Andong Presbytery, 69-year-old Lee faces a long day. 


By Stanton R. Wilson 


with Photographs by Raymond Provost 


The name of the Moderator of the 
Korean Presbyterian Church, Won 
Young Lee, is approximately translated 
“tenaciously looking upward.” Modera- 
tor Lee could hardly be more felicitously 
named. 

For many generations his family have 
been aristocrats, a long line of distin- 
guished scholars in a land where scholar- 
ship is the most highly honored calling. 
Fourteen back, by direct 
lineal descent, his ancestor Tay Kay Lee 
developed the Korean alphabet. 

In Moderator Lee the strain of schol- 
arship is strong, but his “tenaciously 
looking upward” is along a different line. 


generations 
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After becoming a Christian, he had 
to renounce a_ substantial family in- 
heritance. He relinquished his business 
career and went to the seminary at 
Pyengyang, becoming ordained at the 
age of forty-one, Because of his firmness 
in his new faith, he spent, under the 
Japanese, a total of seven years in prison. 

Won Young Lee, now sixty-nine years 
of age, is minister of West End Presby- 
terian Church, Andong, Korea, and 
moderator of his local presbytery as well 
as of the nation-wide Church. The pic- 
tures on these pages follow him on the 
rounds of a normally busy day as pastor 
and moderator. 
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7:30 a.m. Mr. Lee leads worship at the 


family altar with wife, son, daughter, 


His six older children are 
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me we 
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8:30 a.m. At Bible Institute, where he 
has been the principal for nine years, 
Moderator Lee directs opening hymns. 





1:15 p.m. On his way back to the Bible 
Institute, the Moderator meets a nom 
Christian, discusses religion with him. 
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7:45 a.m. Before leaving home to begin his day’s work, 8:15 A.M. 
Moderator Lee spends half an hour in Bible study. Like 
many Korean homes, windows are covered with white paper. 


The family is off for the day’s duties, son 
John to school, Mrs. Lee to the market for the shopping; 
Pastor Lee will go first to the Andong Bible Institute. 


8:45. a.m. Teachers at Bible Institute meet for discussion 
of the day’s work and prayer before classes begin. At this, 
one of twelve such institutes in Korea, students number 150. 


12:00 noon. At lunchtime the Moderator takes time out to 
play with John, who is fourteen, Keeping up with a growing 
boy helps Mr. Lee look and feel younger than his years. 


4:00 p.m. After classes Mr. Lee meets Deacon Teh (left) 
and missionaries Stanton Wilson and Olga Johnson to stake 
land for dormitory to be built with U.S. armed-forces aid. 


6:00 p.m. Typical of Korea’s more than 3,000 Presbyterian 
churches (including half-a-million members), elders of West 
End Church meet with pastor to close the day with prayer. 
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“If you want to know India, go to the village.” 


and N 


New books offer 





Christian groups meet regularly in about 4 per cent of the Indian villages. 


arthest Away 
-arest at Hand 


timely interpretations of current mission-study themes 


T 1s the thing farthest away—or near- 
est at hand—that Christians most 
easily misunderstand and most per- 

neglect. India is a good ex- 

It is on the other side of the 

world; it is the largest open mission field 

and it is probably the most 


sistently 
ample. 


in the world: 
misunderstood country in Asia, Or more 
misunderstood 


accurately , the most 


three countries, Americans still irritat- 


ingly label the whole subcontinent 
“India.” 
Or take the citv. 


taken seriously as a mission field, If a 


It is too close to be 


wT 


By Samuel H. Moffett 


big empty shell of a church is left down- 
town, evacuating Protestants think they 
have done their duty. 

It is peculiarly timely, therefore, that 
the study themes on the Christian mis- 
sion this year, chosen by the Protestant 
churches of America through the Na- 
tional Council, are “India, Pakistan, and 
“The City.” Each year two 
different areas, one foreign, one domes- 


Ceylon” and 


tic, are chosen for study. The Joint Com- 
mission on Missionary Education of the 
National Council of Churches publishes 
vearly through Friendship Press a series 


of books on each of the current themes. 

The basic and indispensable book for 
the foreign theme is Under Three Flags, 
by Stephen Neill (cloth, $2.00; paper, 
$1.25), an Irish Anglican missionary 
whom Indians elected Bishop of Tin- 
nevelly, later associate general secretary 
of the World Council of Churches, In 
this small volume, Bishop Neill has man- 
aged to distill a lucid, penetrating sur- 
vey of an overwhelmingly complex sub- 
ject: the Indian subcontinent which has 
emerged perplexingly out of colonialism 
into treedom in three different ways- 
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the way of Moslém Pakistan, and of 
Hindu India, and of Buddhist Ceylon— 
and which has become probably the 
most critical and sensitive spot in Asia. 


It would be well if every American 
could read the first chapter on the 
history of India’s rise to independence. 
It is true that when the author discusses 
British policies, the Englishman in him 
is very near the surface, but he is re- 
freshingly Asiatic in his sympathetic ap- 
praisal of India’s present attitudes. 
“Viewed from Asia,” he writes, in a way 
that will stir Americans first to angry 
protest and then to sober reflection, 
“there is really not much difference be- 
tween the two [i.e, between Russia and 
the United States]. Both... call them- 
selves democracies; Russia has the ad- 
vantage of better treatment for the 
colored race; the United States has the 
advantage of better preservation of in- 
dividual liberty, but in the East indi- 
vidual liberty is . . . much less ardently 
treasured than in the West.” It is not a 
fair comparison of Russia and America, 
but it is, unfortunately, how much of 
Asia does in fact compare them. 


The greater part of the book, how- 
ever, deals with the gigantic tasks facing 
the Christian Church in India, Pakistan, 
and Ceylon. There is the problem of 
poverty, and the problem of Commu- 
nism. There is the problem of religious 
liberty, precariously maintained as 
ancient pagan faiths are stirred to in- 
tolerant life by passionate nationalism. 
There is the supreme problem of evan- 
gelizing a country still relatively un- 
touched for Christ. The Indian church 
is the largest church in Asia, but 97 per 
cent of the population of India is non- 
Christian, and only about 30,000 of its 
750,000 villages have Christian groups 
worshiping regularly. 


But the accomplishments of these 
little groups are also gigantic The au- 
thor’s description of the way the Church 
of South India for the first time in history 
brought episcopal and_nonepiscopal 
communions together into one body is a 
challenge to divided Western Christians. 
Young, enthusiastic Christians on the 
mission field are beginning to lead the 
way for Christions evervwhere. “Are 
missionaries still needed, then?” Bishop 
Neill asks. His answer is an illuminating 
discussion of the whole provocative sub- 
ject of church-mission relations, deftly 
outlined in three stages: “submission, 
conflict, and partnership.” There will al- 
ways be a place, he concludes, for any- 
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one, foreigner or national, who will 
“above all things, to use an old-fashioned 
term, be a soul-winner.” 


Face to Face With India, by Roland 
E. Wolseley (cloth, $2.00; paper, $1.25), 
is a fitting complement to Under Three 
Flags. Bishop Neill is a missionary states- 
man; Wolseley is a journalist. The bish- 
op’s survey ranges from the high Hima- 
layas to Ceylon; Wolseley settles down 
for a long, slow look at “the heart of 
India” in one city in the very center of 
the country, Nagpur. In vivid personal 
interviews and stories he brings India 
to life through the experiences and feel- 
ings of the people he meets, such as the 
rickshaw driver earning “a doubtful liv- 
ing by doing the work of an animal or a 
motor”; an illiterate with his “empty, 
waiting mind”; and a devious “Chris- 
tian” Communist, named George. 


Not much of Nagpur is Christian but 
there are Christians there, like Sister 
Violet, the nurse, and Dr. Waghmare, 
who has turned down better-paying po- 
sitions to work in a Christian hospital 
because “here we treat patients as broth- 
ers and sisters.” Each chapter is built 
around a social problem—work, educa- 
tion, food, health, and so forth—but the 
book is not written in “socialese.” Pro- 
fessor Wolseley is content to let Nag- 
pur’s people speak for themselves, and 
by so doing he succeeds in bringing 
them alive and face to face with us. 


The book, however, needs another 
chapter. It introduces us to almost every 
kind of Indian but a Christian church 
worker. To complete the picture, read 
Jeep Tracks, by Helen Bailey, (paper, 
$1.00), a personal and often deeply 
moving record of the experiences of a 
faithful Baptist missionary and her In- 
dian colleagues as they move about the 
Telegu country of South India in village 
evangelism. “If you want to know India, 
go to the village.” Miss Bailey takes us 
to the village the hard way, by jeep, but 
once there she shows us not only the vil- 
lage, and India, but also Jesus Christ. 
This is a book for family reading, a de- 
votional book for personal spiritual en- 
richment, and a resource book with epi- 
sodes adaptable for program use. 


Change of Heart (cloth, $2.00; paper, 
$1.25) is the story of an Indian boy, as 
told by Harold A. Ehrensperger, associ- 
ate professor of religion at Boston Uni- 
versity. In colorful detail it explains how 
poverty, injustice, and sheer loneliness 
can drive even a young Christian into 


the arms of the Communists. “Religion,” 
the Communists tell Nihar, “cannot solve 
a single problem of life,” and he begins 
to believe them, until a dramatic meet- 
ing with Vinoba Bhave, Gandhi's gentle 
successor, shows him “a world to win 
and a way of winning it,” through 
changed hearts, changed lives, changed 
society. But here, perhaps, is the book’s 
weakness, The strongest religious char- 
acter in the book is Bhave, a Hindu. It 
is his positive spiritual impact that turns 
the boy to the road that leads back 
home. This is understandable. But it is 
unfortunate that the book makes Bhave’s 
faith and program clearer and more 
appealing than the Christian faith to 
which Nihar returns. Apart from the 
consequent shading of the distinction 
betwen Christianity and other religions, 
Change of Heart remains a compelling 
picture of the uncertain, wistful heart of 
young India, torn by the clash of the 
competing demands for its loyalty, 


Supplementing Change of Heart in 
the selections for young people and 
seniors are three resource books. This 
Is India, Pakistan, and Ceylon, by Con- 
stance M. Hallock (paper, $ .50), com- 
presses a wealth of material into its 
twenty-four pages. Via an apt selection 
of photographs and an anecdote-packed 
text, it briefs the reader on the back- 
ground and problems of these three 
countries, as well as summarizing the 
Church’s work. A book of vivid and 
reverent poetry by Indian Christian 
Chandran Devanesen, The Cross Is 
Lifted (cloth, $1.50; paper, $1.00), will 
be useful both for personal devotions and 
group worship. Ideas for fellowship pro- 
grams may be culled from Fun and 
Festival from India, Pakistan, and Cey- 
lon, by Irene Wells and Jean Bothwell 
(paper, $ .50). Its contents run the 
gamut from music and drama to dress 
and recipes. 


HE second theme for study this 

year concerns what would seem 

to be, to American Protestants at 
least, almost as strange and frightening 
and neglected a mission field as Asia. 
“The city,” says Dr. Kenneth Miller in 
Man and God in the City (cloth, $2.00; 
paper, $1.25), “is Protestantism’s most 
neglected field.” According to the Pres- 
byterian study plan, which is already in 
successful use by about four thousand 
churches, “India—Pakistan” is the theme 
for study by organized groups within the 
church, such as men’s, women’s, and 
youth organizations, while “The City” 
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is for church-wide use in Church Family 
Nights. 

In Man and God in the City, Dr. 
Miller writes with urgency and feeling, 
out of forty years’ experience in city mis- 
sion work, first with the Presbyterian 
Board of National Missions, and lately 
with the New York City Mission Society. 
His book is hard hitting, never dull, full 
of statistics but saved by a sense of 
humor and faith. 

The problem is clearly put. Sixty-four 
per cent of America lives in city areas, 
but Protestants are abandoning the 
cities. In Hartford, Connecticut, for ex- 
ample, “the total population of the 
Protestant churches is less than half the 
population of Protestant antecedents.” 
But Man and God in the City is more 
than a record of failure. To those who 
quote despairingly, “God made the 
country, but.man made the city,” Dr. 
Miller answers, “Is not God at work, 
too, in this apotheosis of twentieth-cen- 
tury culture—the American city?” It is 
to the work of God in the city that the 
author summons the whole church, the 
church in the suburbs as well as the 
one downtown, suggesting as a slogan 
a sign he once saw on a church bulletin 
board: “This church exists for the sake 
of those outside of Then by de- 
scribing what some city Christians have 
done, he shows what others can do “to 
save the soul of man and to give the 
city a soul.” 


What Dr. Miller’s book says with 
words, Look at the City, by Janette 
Harrington (cloth, $2.00; paper, $1.00), 
says in pictures and accompanying text. 
It is an imaginative and effective com- 
bination that describes better than any 
words alone the confusion and glamour 
and loneliness of the big city, and the 
ways in which city Christians are be- 
ginning to grapple with the unmet chal- 
lenge of the city’s “wistful pagans.” 
Reading time is only twelve and one- 
half minutes. 


Equally short and compact is the 
young peoples’ and seniors’ book on the 
city theme, When—Your Home Is in the 
City, edited by Lucy M. Eldridge of 
the Joint Commission on Missionary 
Education (paper, $ .50). In illustrated, 
Reader's Digest format, it brings to- 
gether a vast amount of sharply pointed, 
succinct information ranging from the 
hauntingly accusing stories of city 
young people by Clyde Allison to short, 
exhilarating successful 
Christian projects in the city. 

A quotation in When points up, per- 


accounts of 


haps, better than anything else a final 
pertinent fact about the world Christian 
mission. It is from an address by Bishop 
Stephen Neill, author of Under Three 
Flags, at the 1948 Amsterdam Assembly 
of the World Council of Churches, “The 
three great areas which the churches 
have not really penetrated,” said Bishop 
Neill, “are Hinduism, Islam, and the 
modern culture of cities.” In other 
words, there are not two themes for 
occasional study this year, one foreign 
and one domestic, one on India and 
Pakistan and one on the city. There is 
really only one theme, and that theme 
is mission. It is not optional, and not 
occasional, but obligatory and enduring. 
For as another great World Assembly 
has said, “There is no participation in 
Christ without participation in his mis- 
sion to the world.” 


Mission-Study Books 
For Younger Readers 


Junior High 
The Hidden Treasure, by Jean Bothwell. 
They Live in the City, by Mary M. 
Lago. 


f 





Junior 
Chand of India, by Irene Mason Harper, 
Sidewalk Kids, by Gertrude Jenness 
Rinden. 

Primary 
Fig Tree Village, by Grace W. Mce- 
Gavran. 
The Boy with the Busy Walk, by Anne 
M. Halladay. 

Kindergarten 

Children of India (eight teaching pic- 
tures with stories; $1.25 per set). 
Keiko’s Birthday and Ronnie’s Wish, 
both by Jeanette Perkins Brown; and 
Nezbah’s Lamb, by Edith J. Agnew 
(boards, $1.25 each; paper, $ .75 each; 
set, $2.00). 

Each of these Friendship Press books 
for younger readers is $2.00 in cloth 
binding and $1.25 paperbound, unless 
another price has been indicated above. 

All of the Friendship Press books 
mentioned in this review, along with the 
leader's guide for each theme and age 
level (except kindergarten) and Tools 
for Missionary Education 1954-55 
(free) may be ordered from your near- 
est Presbyterian Distribution Service: 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, New 
York; 71 East Lake Street, Chicago 1, 
[inots; 235 McAllister Street, San Fran- 
cisco 2, California. 
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“To many, the church turns a friendless face . . .. What are the churches doing to 
draw in the strangers outside the gates?” —Look at the City, by Janette Harrington. 
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Pastors’ Salaries 
Show Increase 

The average salary of ministers serv- 
ing congregations in the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A, is $4,932 per year, 
the Board of Pensions announced last 
month. The figure, as of August 1, 1954, 
was computed by the Board on the basis 
of returns from 5,597 ministers serving 
Presbyterian U.S.A. churches. Salary re- 
turns from clergymen serving other or- 
ganizations, such as chaplains, foreign 
missionaries and seminary professors 
were not included. Of this category, the 
Board announced that only 121 were re- 
ceiving less than $2,400 per year. 

Salary averages are compiled by the 
Board every two years. The average 
salary of a minister serving a local con- 
gregation in 1952 was $4,495; in 1950, 
$3,988; and in 1948, $3,635. The rise 
since 1948 has been 36 per cent. During 
the past biennium the rise was 10 per 
cent. The largest increases were in At- 
lantic and Catawba Synods, 22 per cent 
and 19 per cent respectively. Smallest 
increases were in Kentucky (2 per cent) 
and Indiana (5 per cent). 

Highest average salaries are being 
paid in Michigan ($5,741) and Balti- 
more ($5,466), as compared to the na- 
tional average of $4,932. Third highest 
average was in Oklahoma ($5,386), and 
fourth in Missouri: ($5,367). 

The median salary in 1954 was 
$4,685, or $247 less than the average 
salary. In 1950 the median was $107 
less. The Board points out that this 
means that in the past four years minis- 
ters receiving higher salaries have had 
their salaries increased more than those 
receiving low salaries. 


RSV Bible Sales 
At Three Million Mark 


Almost 3,000,000 copies of the Re- 
vised Standard Version of the Bible have 
been sold since its publication two years 
ago. According to the National Council 
of Churches, RSV sales figures have 
broken all United States publishing rec- 
ords. On the second anniversary of pub- 
lication, sales of the regular, illustrated, 
and pulpit editions stood at 2.926.723. 

Council officials gave part of the 
credit for “a widespread new interest in 
the Bible” to the RSV, a product of fif- 
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teen years’ work by a committee of 
thirty-two Protestant Biblical scholars. 
Dr, Gerald E. Knoff, executive secretary 
of the Council’s Division of Christian 
Education, said, “At no time in my 
memory have so many people shown 
such a serious hunger for what the Scrip- 
tures have to say to us who live in 
troubled times.” 

“The Revised Standard Version,” he 
declared, “has done a great deal to stim- 
ulate this interest.” 

According to the Council, which 
holds the copyright, Sunday schools of 
fifteen United States and Canadian de- 
nominations use the RSV Bible exclu- 
sively. These schools have 13,500,000 
members. Five other denominations, 
with 1,000,000 church-school students, 
use the revision along with the King 
James version for parallel study. The 
Council said nearly 350 colleges and uni- 
versities now use the RSV in literature 
and other non-religious courses. And a 
major Bible society has reported that 25 
per cent of its orders are for the RSV. 

Dr. J. Carter Swaim, director of the 
Council’s department of the English 
Bible, said that several churches not 
members of the National Council were 
“moving toward use of the new version.” 
Included in this group are churches in 
England and Australia. 


Presbyterian Union: 
Seven Say No 


Opponents of Presbyterian union 
were busy racking up some early vic- 
tories last month, Seven presbyteries of 
the Presbyterian Church U.S. had voted 
on the Plan of Union and all turned it 
down by wide margins. 

In referring the union proposal to 
presbyteries last summer, the Church’s 
General Assembly asked that none of 
them vote on it until after January 1. 
But since General Assembly cannot issue 
instructions concerning voting, the pres- 
byteries were within their rights. It was 
obvious that the seven presbyteries— 
three in South Carolina, two in Ala- 
bama, and one each in Florida and Mis- 
sissippi—were trying hard to establish a 
“trend” which will influence presbyteries 
where the question of union will be de- 
cided closely. 

Meanwhile, an organization 
Friends of Presbyterian Union 


called 
was 


formed last month in Charlottesville, 
Virginia, to promote the merger of the 
Presbyterian Church U.S. with the 
United Presbyterian Church and _ the 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. The new 
organization seeks to find leaders in 
synods and presbyteries “who are con- 
cerned to see the reasons for union fully 
presented to the membership at large.” 
Former Moderator Frank W. Price of 
Lexington, Virginia, is chairman of the 
organization and another former mod- 
erator, J. R. McCain of Decatur, 
Georgia, is a member of the General 
Committee. The group’s full-time secre- 
tary is Colonel Francis P. Miller of 
Charlottesville, Virginia. Plans organ- 
ized by the committee call for a wide- 
spread effort to promote the union plan, 
carried on under the direction of local 
and presbytery leaders on a church-wide 
basis, The FPU office in Charlottesville, 
Virginia, will provide these leaders with 
literature and will maintain a speakers’ 
bureau upon which they can call. 


Council Lists Guides 


For Economic Life 


The National Council of Churches 
last month issued a 4,000-word declara- 
tion on the application of Christian prin- 
ciples to economic life. The statement, 
two vears in preparation, set down thir- 
teen “norms for guidance” in relating re- 
ligious principles to social and economic 
problems. Charles P. Taft, an Episcopal 
layman and chairman of the committee 
which prepared the report, said it was 
intended as a guide for the Council's 
member denominations and for local 
church councils. 

Rejecting socialism, the statement ap- 
proved responsible free enterprise. It 
warned against actual union of political 
and economic power, but added that 
“some use of government in relation to 
economic activities” was necessary to 
guarantee human freedom. 

The declaration was approved by a 
vote of seventy-seven to four, It was the 
first over-all statement on these matters 
issued by the four-year-old Council, 
whose thirty affiliated denominations 
have more than 35,000,000 Protestant 
and Eastern Orthodox members, Some 
members of the Council’s National Lay 


Committee opposed the declaration. 
B. E. Hutchinson, a retired Detroit 
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manufacturer, moved for adoption of a 
minority statement that would, in effect, 
have declared economic, social, and po- 
litical questions outside the scope of the 
General Board, the Council's policy- 
making body. The minority statement 
was referred to the Board’s Policy and 
Strategy Committee. At the same ses- 
sion, the Board issued a statement de- 
fending its right to speak out on matters 
of public concern. 

Among the “norms for guidance” in- 
cluded in the declaration were remind- 
ers that ethical demands on economic 
institutions must take into account the 
need for efficiency and productivity in 
satisfying human needs and that Chris- 
tians should work for a situation in 
which all persons have access “at least 
to a minimum standard of living.” 

The list of norms also contained the 
assertion that some inequalities of wealth 
and income are necessary in our society. 
But it added that “great contrasts be- 
tween rich and poor , . . tend to destroy 
fellowship .. . and to undercut the po- 
litical institutions of a responsible so- 
ciety.” 

In attacking socialism, the document 
said: “In some situations Christians have 
had the misconception that the one sure 
road to economic justice is the socializa- 
tion of all the major means of produc- 
tion. During periods of exploitation of 
large classes of the population, also in 
times of depression and unemployment, 
it was understandable that some Chris- 
tians and others concerned about the 
welfare of victims of the situation should 
regard every move toward increasing 
social control as an advance.” 

But, the statement continued, “Today 
we have enough knowledge of what 
happens under a thoroughgoing collec- 
tivism to realize that uncritical recourse 
to the state to remedy every evil creates 
its own evils. It may easily become a 
threat to freedom as well as to efficiency. 
The union of political and economic 
power is a dangerous road, whether it 
leads toward complete state control of 
economic life or toward control of the 
state by private centers of economic 
pe wer 

Another misconception, the docu- 
ment said, is that “a maximum of eco- 
nomic freedom will by itself create the 
economic conditions that contribute to 
a good society.” On the contrary, it con- 
tinued, “The weight of evidence shows 
that some use of government in relation 
to economic activities is essential to pro- 
vide the environment in which human 
freedom can flourish.” 

In the introduction to the declaration, 
the General Board expressed its belief 
that “from the Christian standpoint free 
democratic institutions are clearly su- 
perior to any form of totalitarianism.” 
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Puerto Rican farm workers in New Jersey leave field to attend varied classes. 


But, it added, “Our way of life has been 
challenged by totalitarian philosophies 
and practices, especially Communism, 
which are competing with it for the 
loyalty of men around the world.” 

Explaining the reason for the declara- 
tion, the Board said at the outset that 
the prime objective of the Christian 
churches was to minister to individuals. 
But from this duty springs a responsi- 
bility to the society they seek to serve. 
This responsibility has two aspects. 

One, the statement said, is “the con- 
servation and promotion in that society 
of such values as justice and freedom.” 
The other “is prophetic, in the Scrip- 
tural sense of trying to view all human 
relations and institutions in the light of 
the teachings of the Gospel. It involves 
leadership in the continuous struggle so 
as to improve what is that it moves to- 
ward what ought to be, according to 
that standard, This means pointing out 
and trying to correct imperfections and 
abuses.” 

The declaration said the main con- 
tribution of the Church to the solution 
of economic problems was to “help its 
members turn its principles into atti- 
tudes that motivate conduct.” 

The Council said the Church ought 
to develop among its members the idea 
of Christian vocation in all constructive 
work. Thus, the Church “should make 
its influence felt in economic life chiefly 
through the decisions of its laymen in 
their various occupations—as employers, 
as emplovees, as producers and con- 
sumers, and as citizens.” 


Student Aids 
Migrant Workers 


A senior at Princeton Theological 
Seminary who is assistant to the Rever- 
end Hugh M. Miller, pastor of the First 
Memorial Church of Dover, New Jersey, 
recently concluded his second summer 
working with Puerto Rican migrants on 
New Jersey farms, He is L. Armando 
Divas, a Guatemalan, who came to this 
country in 1948, through the help of the 
Reverend Paul Winn, a Presbyterian 
missionary, to study cartography, 

A visit to New York, however, helped 
to change his decision. He was saddened 
by the sight of human derelicts practi- 
cally in the shadow of the city’s engi- 
neering achievements. Upon his return 
to his new home in Washington, D.C., 
he received a letter asking him whether 
he would like to study at Princeton 
Seminary on a scholarship. Later, on 
hearing a sermon in which the story of 
Dr. Frank C, Laubach, literacy pioneer, 
was told, Armando decided to study for 
the Christian ministry. 

Upon completion of his studies at 
Maryville College, Maryville, Tennes- 
see, he entered Princeton Seminary, In 
the summer of 1953, under the sponsor- 
ship of the New Jersey Council of 
Churches and the National Council of 
Churches, he commenced work as a 
Spanish minister to Puerto Ricans. This 
was in addition to his duties in First Me- 
morial Church, which included assisting 
at the two Sunday morning worship 
services, teaching a class in Sunday 
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church school, leading the singing in the 
primary department, holding a weekly 
class in Spanish for English-speaking 
people, and conducting a worship serv- 
ice in Spanish on Sunday evenings. 

On six weekday evenings Armando 
called at the farms where the migrant 
workers were employed to conduct reli- 
gious services, English lessons, personal 
counseling sessions, and recreation ac- 
tivities. He was assisted at various times 
by the Misses Susan Miller, a member | 
of First Memorial Church; Esther Miller; | 
and Ruth McCartney, who helped in 
playing the organ and violin, in teach- 
ing, and in the use of audio-visual aids. 

The ministry to migrant workers is 
welcomed by the farmers, who cooperate 
in providing use of facilities on their | 
farms. 

Upon completion of his studies next 
year, Armando plans to return to Guate- 
mala, where he will work under the di- 
rection of Dr, Laubach in organizing a 
program for the illiterates in that coun- | 
try, estimated at 62 per cent. His wife, | 
Mary Ruth, is with him in Princeton, 
where she is studying for her master’s 
degree in Christian Education. 





“World Community Day” 
Planned for November 5 


World Community Day, a day set 
aside each year by American church 
women for the study of methods of pro- 
moting world peace, will be observed 
this vear on Friday, November 5, On 
that day women will bring their gifts of 
clothing for young children, household 
supplies, blankets, and special offerings 
for the needy abroad to services of ob- 
servance. The special theme for this year 
is “Let the Children Come to Me,” with 
special emphasis on collecting clothing 
for children from one to six years of age. 
The gifts, tagged “Parcels for Peace,” 
will go to Korea, Trieste, India, Pakis- 
tan, the Near East, Hong Kong, Ger- 
many, Greece, and many other areas. 

World Community Day is sponsored 
by United Church Women, a de- 
partment of the National Council of 
Churches. Since its founding eleven 
years ago, church women have con- 
tributed, in addition to material gifts, 
nearly $2,000,000. This year’s offerings 
will go to Church World Service to help 
finance the sending of U.S. government 
surplus food overseas; to the World 
Council of Churches in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, to help process necessary papers 
for refugees coming to the United States 
under the 1954 Refugee Relief Act; and 
to numerous other agencies. 

The subject for study for this year’s 
observance is the World Health Organi- 
zation, a specialized agency of the 
United Nations. 
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Maroon buckram, $6.00 
Genuine leather, gilt 
edges, gift-boxed, $10.00 
AT ALL BOOKSTORES 





THIS GIFT BIBLE MAY HELP 
CHANGE SOMEONE'S LIFE 


Chances are most people on your Christ- 
mas list own a Bible written 343 years 
ago, and filled with old-fashioned expres- 
sions that are hard to understand today. 
Too often, therefore, it lies in their homes 
respected, but neglected. 

Now you can give those you love a 
Bible written in the living language of to- 
day—the great Revised Standard Version. 
Here is a Bible so clear and powerful, so 
easy to read, that it encourages people to 
turn to it far more often. And religious 
leaders praise the RSVB as a more accu- 


rate Bible, too. . . because it is based on 
the earliest known manuscripts. 

This Christmas, bring new spiritual 
riches to those you love—give the Re- 
vised Standard Version. As this great 
Bible strengthens their understanding of 
God’s Word, it can bring them—perhaps 
for the very first time—all the help and 
stimulation the Scriptures offer in these 
troubled days. 


THOMAS | VVexsox & SONS 
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Now: an illustrated RSVB 
—only $3.50 


Here’s the ideal gift for young & 
people: the i/lustrated RSVB, with 
12 full-page, full-color paintings #: 
some black limp binding stamped 
with genuine gold; pages have 


of beloved Biblical incidents, % 
red edges. And every copy comes * 
a 


ae 


PLUS 12 full-page 6-color maps 
showing Christianity’s birthplace. 
The illustrated RSVB has a hand- 
in a handsome maroon-and-gold 
gift box. 


¥. 





WHEN PLANNING . church, school and insti- 

tution improvements, please write Presbyterian 

Life’s advertisers for information and prices 
Presbyterian Life—Advertising Department. 


GENUINE QUALITY CHURCH 
SEATING AND CHANCEL FURNITURE 
The Manitowoc Church 
Furniture Company is 
equipped to supply 
you with church seat- 
ing and chancel fur- 
nishings of genuine 
quality at the right 
price. 


WE 
INVITE YOUR 
INQUIRY 


MANITOWOC CHURCH FURNITURE CO. 
1214 Lincoln Avenue 
DEPARTMENT PL WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 











Make Extra Money 


SELL PECANS AND PECAN CANDY 


BIG PROFITS 


SPECIAL WHOLESALE PRICES TO CIVIC, 
FRATERNAL AND SERVICE ORGANIZATIONS 
PECAN HALVES — 1-lb. Cello Bags 
BROKEN PECAN PIECES—1-Ib, Cello Bags 
Packed 
to Case 


Candy-— 1-lb. Pecan Pralines 
1-Ib. Pecan Roll 
1-lb. Pecan Stuffed Dates 


Delivery Prepaid East of Mississippi 
(On Orders of 100 Pounds or More) 





Write for Complete Price List and Information 


GARFIELD, GEORGIA 
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Ministers and Social Security 


Or January 1, 1955, ministers 
will, for the first time, become 
eligible to participate in Social Se- 
curity—a privilege which 50,000,- 
000 other U.S. citizens have had for 
many years. Since ministers are to 
pay all of the taxes themselves, 
some congregations will assume that 
this is a matter which does not con- 
cern the church and will dismiss it 
without further thought. The new 
law, however, gives our churches an 
exceptional opportunity to help the 
older ministers and their widows. 
This is a “once in a lifetime” oppor- 
tunity, and action must be taken 
now or never. 

Let us first recognize that there 
are about 6,500 persons now receiv- 
ing pensions as the result of service 
to our Church—roughly 2,000 minis- 
ters, 1,800 wives, and 2,700 wid- 
ows. Except for about 200 out of 
the 6,500, the present pension bene- 
fits are below subsistence levels— 
the average pension for the minis- 
ters being under $600 per year and 
the average for the widows under 
$300 per year. There are several 
hundred persons who will probably 
be “retired” in the next few years 
on inadequate pensions, so that the 
number for whom the Church need 
have special concern at this time is 
in the neighborhood of 7,000 per- 
sons. 

What can the Church do for 
these individuals? The answer is, 
“Make sure that they are employed 
by the Church or by some Church 
organization at least during the 
period from January 1, 1955, to 
July 1, 1956.” In this way these 
worthy individuals can be provided 
supplementary income in the form 
of Social Security benefits for the 
remainder of their lives. The cost of 
this lifetime benefit is relatively low, 
and the opportunity will probably 
never occur again. Consider two ex- 
amples which will illustrate the op- 
portunity for both minister and 
church. 

(1) The Rev. Mr. D. is 70 and 
retired. He doesn’t complain and 
few persons probably know that he 
and his wife are living on $900 a 
year. (Of course, he is worried.) 
Suppose the church in his com- 


3. Memo to congregations 


munity asked him to serve—as a spe- 
cial assistant to the pastor—part 
time and pgid him only $400 in 
1955 and $400 in 1956 (i.e. $800 
altogether) beginning January 1, 
1955. Mr. D. would have to pay 
Social Security taxes on this income 
—$12 in 1955 and $12 in 1956—but 
beginning July 1, 1956, he could 
again retire, He and his wife would 
then receive an additional $45.00 
per month ($540 a year) as long as 
both lived. What is the real value 
of these Social Security benefits?— 
about $6,000, and the church would 
have made this possible for an ex- 
penditure of $800, The “gift of an 
opportunity to serve” would yield 
a ten-fold monetary return in eight- 
een months, but more importantly, 
it would, at the same time, provide 
a wonderful new sense of comfort 
and security for the minister and his 
wife. 

(2) The Rev. Mr. E. is over 65. 
He has served long and faithfully, 
and the Presbyterian Church is now 
paying him $3,000 a year, and 
manse. Because some of the 
churches which he formerly served 
failed to pay pension dues during 
the depression, Mr. E, will have a 
retirement income of only $1,100 
a year. Although the minister's 
health is such that he should retire, 
he cannot do so because he cannot 
live on his pension, The church can- 
not afford to give him a “pastor 
emeritus” grant and therefore simply 
lets him continue to serve as best 
he can. The solution might be— 
continue the minister at $3,000 until 
July 1, 1956, at which time he and 
his wife (if she is 65 or over) will 
receive Social Security benefits 
totalling almost $1,600 per year 
which, with an $1,100 pension, 
would provide $2,700 per year for 
their needs. Since the minister's 
health is such that he should be re- 
lieved of some duties, the church 
might consider the employment of 
another older minister during this 
same interval (see Example 1 
above) and thus provide for both in 
their time of need. 

Here are some types of work 
which a church might provide for 
older ministers: 


Teaching a Sunday school class; 

Keeping books and records for 
the church; 

Answering telephones; 

Planning an evangelistic program; 

Helping with a financial cam- 
paign; 

Visiting the ill; 

Doing historical research; 

Handling correspondence; 

Organizing the church rolls; 

Working on a community canvass 
to discover new members. 

In addition, the men’s organiza- 
tion and the women’s organization 
might be able to use extra help on 
projects which they are undertak- 
ing. And there is always the possi- 
bility of letting the former pastor 
preach again, and the chances are 
it would broaden the congregation’s 
outlook and at the same time give 
the regular minister an unexpected 
and well-deserved vacation. Con- 
gregations should remember that 
the minister and his wife have 
worked as a team and would prob- 
ably enjoy working together again. 
If his eyes are dim, she might serve 
as his eyes, and if he can’t drive to 
a call, she can probably take him 
there. 

The results of such new oppor- 
tunities for these older servants of 
our Church will do wonders for 
them, To some it will be unbeliev- 
ably good news—to be asked to 
serve again in a job that needs 
doing—to realize that they are really 
wanted. 

Surely the churches will want to 
take this opportunity. It can be a 
blessing to both church and minis- 
ter, and now is the time to arrange 
it. If a church wishes to help in this 
way and knows of no one in the 
vicinity who would be available, it 
should get in touch with the presby- 
tery or synod executive, or with the 
chairman of the pension committee. 
If this fails to produce results, then 
they should write the Board of Pen- 
sions, Witherspoon Building, Phila- 
delphia 7, Pa., and appropriate 
steps will be taken to render 
assistance. 

—Donavp L. Hrpparp 
Executive Vice-president 
Board of Pensions 
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Listening to a recorded interview with mentally disturbed patient are from left: | 
Chaplain Eliot Porter; the Reverend Messrs. Clarence L. Cave, Franklin B. 
Helsman, and John C. Thorns. Printed, annotated transcription aids in study. 


ters of the Denver area. The second, 


Course Teaches Methods ; 
which lasted for three weeks, was at- 





PERSONALITIES 


“ove Dal 


$2.50 


Holmes 
Rolston 





Thirty-seven brief biographical 
studies of friends and foes of 
the Apostle Paul. “Everyone is 
interested in people. The pur- 
pose of this book is to tell of 
individuals concerned 


with... 


vitally 
one of the most sig- 
nificant figures of all time. This 
is life situation preaching at its 
Biblical best.“—G. Ray Jordan. 


At your bookstore or 


John Knox Press 


Richmond, Virginia 


For Calling on Sick 

Two training courses on improved 
methods to be followed when calling 
upon the sick were concluded recently 


tended by three out-of-state men, one 


each from Pennsylvania, Nebraska, and | 


Iowa. 
Members of the two groups became 





TEXAS PECAN HALVES 


In 5 Lb. Cartons 


r Christe home 








chaplain externes of Denver Presby- 
terian Hospital for the period of the| 
course. Instruction centered on practi- | 


at the Presbyterian Hospital in Denver, 
Colorado, The first, a two-week course, 
was attended by five Presbyterian minis- 








: a 
During training course on visiting sick, the Reverend Messrs. Cave, Helsman, 
and Thorns, visit polio convalescent in the Denver Presbyterian Hospital. 


Octroper 30, 1954 
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IF YOU DESIRE INFORMATION... 
PRESBYTERIAN LIFE receives many inquiries from 
readers on where and how to buy desired products 
and services which are wanted for personal and 
church use. The Advertising Department invites these 
inquiries and welcomes the opportunity to supply 
the information. 


ii FOLDING CHAIR 





- IN Steek or Wood 


FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 


\ AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 
J.P. REDINGTON 4 CO. 


DEPT. 54 SCRANTON 2,PA. 












Catalog and fine selections of 
sample materials on request. Fair 
Prices. Mention whether for Pul- 
pit or Choir. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1114 S, 4th St., Greenville, IL 
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Pocket Books in Gift Boxes 
A Pocket Prayer Book 
A Pocket Book of Power 
The Pocket Book of Hope 
The Pocket Book of Faith 
By Bishop Ralph S. Cushman 














These four popular vest pocket books 
make an attractive gift of deep spiritual 
significance for young and old. The four 
books in gift box, only $1.75 per set, 3 
sets $5.00. Books may also be purchased 
separately at 50 cents each, 12 for $5.00. 


A Pocket Prayer Book, 
Deluxe Edition 


Lovely white binding, with gold stamping 
and gold edges, makes this delux edition 
of the ever popular Pocket Prayer Book 
especially desirable as a gift. 75 cents each. 


Children’s Prayers 


lucy Gray Kendall 
A lovely book of poems 
of prayer and praise that 
the children will love. 
Delightful'y illustrated. 50 
cents each, 12 for $5.00. 


THE UPPER ROOM 
BOOK OF 


Christmas Carols 


- Twenty of the best loved 
carols, together with the ac- 
count of the Nativity from 
the New Testament and 
worship services for Christ- 
mas Eve and Christmas Day. 15 cents each. 
10 copies, $1.00. 100 or more, 7 cents each. 


Prayers of the Early Church 


Edited by J. Manning Potts 
A collection of prayers from 
the early centuries of the 
Christian church, valuable 
for prayer cells and groups, 
and for devotions at group 
meetings. Pocket size, 50c 
each, 12 for $5.00. 


The Very Thought of Thee 


Selections from the writings of Bernard of 
Clairvaux, Jeremy Taylor, Evelyn Under- 
hill—who represent the search for deeper 
faith in the llth century, in the 17th 
century, and in modern times. 35 cents 
each, 3 for $1.00. 


~ CHILDRENS PRAYERS 


a, 








Prayer Time 


Compiled by 
Edward D. Staples 
A book of devotions for 
families with young chil- 
dren. More than 200 medi- 
tations by skilled writers 
for children. 50 cents each, 12 for $5.00. 





Write for book catalogue. For Christmas 
giving, order the above books NOW from 


The world’s most widely used 
devotional guide 


1908 Grand Avenue, Nashville, Tenn. 
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cal methods to be used in calling on hos- 
pitalized patients, since persons who are 
seriously ill usually are not able to re- 
main at home. Several of the men, how- 
ever, visited parishioners who were con- 
fined to their homes. 

Meetings were held with members of 
the hospital staff, including the chief 
surgeon, a heart specialist, an obstetri- 
cian, an anesthetist, a psychiatrist, and 
specialists in other fields. Discussions 
covered such subjects as death, bereave- 
ment, alcoholism, danger-list patients, 
chronic patients, the use of prayer and 
Scripture in rooms of the sick, and co- 
operation with those attending the 
patient. Hospital Chaplain Eliot Porter, 
who was in charge of the courses, listed 
a number of do’s and don’t’s to be ob- 
served by both ministers and laity when 
calling upon the sick: 

“Never reassure without giving some 
reason for reassurance. Mere groundless 
assurance that everything will come out 
all right is apt to discourage rather than 
help. 

“Remember that a smile and ‘I’m just 
fine’ may both be braver than you think, 
and a freshened appearance may be due 
to a shave, cosmetics, or a bath. 

“Don't infer improvement, and don’t 
ask loaded questions, e.g., “You're better, 
aren't you?’ or ‘Are your doctors encour- 
aged?’ It’s hard to say ‘No’ to such ques- 
tions, and it leaves an impression of lack 
of understanding. Ask how the patient 
feels, or how things are going, or what 
kind of a day this is. 

“If it’s a serious situation, don’t say 
much about your own family doings. 
The fact that somebody is visiting you 
or your child won some school honor is 
not exactly relevant, 

“Don't relate sorrowful things. Be 
cheerful, but not boisterously so. 

“Don’t say how sorry you are—let your 
coming imply that. 

“Don’t put the patient through an ex- 
amination on what the doctors are doing 
or saying. Let him go into this if he 
wishes, but avoid medical and surgical 
questions. But don’t avoid conversation 
about illness if the patient goes into it. 

“Don't think that conversation must 
go on every moment of your call. Don’t 
break a pause too soon, Give the patient 
a chance to ‘lead.’ And above all, don’t 
stay long if the patient is weak, suffer- 
ing, or nervous. If he thanks you for 
coming, he quite possibly wants to end 
the call. If sedatives have been given, be 
briefer still, since talk lessens their 
effect. 

“Don’t ‘swing’ conversation to religion 
or try to force the patient to be optimis- 
tic if he isn’t. But try to understand his 
feelings, so far as he expresses them. 
Don't tell him he ought to feel otherwise 


'than he does. Just try to understand, 


“Don’t insist on praying with or for 
him during your call, unless you are sure 
he wishes it. If you are not sure, you 
may say before you go, “You know I'll 
be praying for you, God be with you and 
your doctors and nurses, and with your 
people.’ 

“If the patient says it is hard to under- 
stand why such misfortune has befallen 
him, don’t try to explain, because no- 
body has ever succeeded in explaining 
that question. We can say, however, that 
even in the things in which God's love 
‘as yet is hidden from our eyes,’ he be- 
comes closer than ever, if we let him.” 

The City Department of the Board 
of National Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A., which sponsored the 
courses, plans to hold them again next 
year. 


Board Lists Projects 
For Special Aid 


The Board of Foreign Missions re- 
cently announced plans telling how its 
share of the increased benevolence pro- 
gram, approved by the General Assem- 
bly, will be spent. Although some of the 
funds will be spent for expanding the 
regular operating budget and for con- 
tinuing the India-Pakistan priorities, 
most of the receipts will be divided 
among the following twelve schools, hos- 
pitals, and other overseas projects. 

1. The Evangelical Seminary in Por- 
tugal, the only academically qualified 
institution for Protestant ministerial can- 
didates in that country and Portugese 
Africa, needs permanent quarters in 
place of its rented ones, Cost: $25,000. 

2. The student center at the Turner- 
Hodge School in Mexico, serving five 
hundred primary and high school stu- 
dents, must have a building to house a 
library, reading rooms, gymnasium- 
auditorium, recreation rooms, and a 
clinic. Cost: $60,000. 

3. The Girls’ School at Barranquilla, 
Colombia, must replace a dilapidated 
classroom building for its enrollment of 
Protestant students. Cost: $30,000. 

4. Presbyterian-related Meiji College 
in Tokyo, Japan, must reconstruct sev- 
eral buildings, permitting a larger edu- 
cational program at high school and col- 
lege levels for three thousand boys. Pres- 
byterian share: $60,000. 

5. Extension of a rural agricultural 
training project in Thailand where fifty 
families are using modern machinery on 
homestead farms. A second program is 
planned, Cost: $20,000. 

6. Quarters for a Protestant center on 
the campus of the University of the 
Philippines, in Manila. University is fur- 
nishing land for first construction, which 
has already begun. Remainder of Pres- 
byterian share: $40,000. 
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7. Additional social service centers in 
Teheran, Iran. Cost: $12,000. 

8. The Near East School of Theology, 
in Syria-Lebanon, the only Protestant 
school for Christian ministers in that 
country, needs permanent structures. 
Presbyterian share: $40,000. 

9. Rehabilitation of churches, church 
schools, hospitals, and missionary resi- 
dences in Korea. Amount needed in 
1955: $500,000. 

10. The Etah Boys’ School in India, 
training Christian and non-Christian 
boys from village areas, must replace its 
primitive facilities. Cost: $25,410. 

11. United Christian Hospital, in 
Lahore, Pakistan, a new union institu- 
tion which provides the only Christian 
medical center in the capital, must ex- 
pand overtaxed equipment. Presbyterian 
share: $15,000. 

12. Renovation of surgical building 
at Central Hospital of Elat, in West 
Africa, which offers the only medical 
service for thousands of inhabitants in 
that area. Cost: $10,000. 


The Church in Colombia: 
Old Tune, New Audience 


Early last August, President Gustavo 


Rojas Pinilla of Colombia made the} 


news with a strong attack on Protestant- 
ism during his inaugural address for a 
new four-year term of office. President 
Rojas declared, in effect, that Protes- 
tantism was driving some Colombians to 
believe in Communism—a charge that 
was not supported by proof (see P.L., 
October 2). 

The Colombian chief executive's re- 
marks were protested by Dr. Clyde 
Taylor, overseas secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Evangelicals, and 
by the Evangelical Confederation of Co- 
lombia (CEDEC). Dr. Taylor urged the 
U.S. State Department to take up the 
matter of these anti-Protestant remarks 
with the Colombian government because 
the remarks by implication concerned 
American Protestant citizens. The 
CEDEC report contained an apology 
from Colombian Protestants for their 
President’s words and a vigorous state- 
ment on Protestantism’s fine record in 
withstanding and outlasting Communism 
throughout the world. 

But these two efforts to temper the 
unreasonable thoughts expressed by 
Rojas Pinilla apparently did no good. 
This month in Bogota the Colombian 
president repeated some of his earlier 
remarks, 

Rojas Pinilla said that Protestant mis- 
sion activity in Colombia has not re- 
sulted in the conversion of Colombians 
to Protestantism, but has “weakened the 
faith of some [Roman] Catholics and 
made them easy prey to Communism.” 


Octoner 30, 1954 





Nationally Advertised 
At $9.95 
SENSATIONAL VALUE— ONLY 


SUSIE WALKER 


With Long, Silky, Washabie SARAN Hair 
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So Lifelike you'll think she's a real girl She 
walking with her little mother. Susie Sleeps 
Walker is beautifully formed, even to the 

small details of finger nails, dimples and 

creases in her chubby arms and legs. She 

assumes and will hold (no flopping) all 2 


lifelike positions. Susie can be washed, *\7J> 
dressed and undressed in standard 20” doll ~~'®~ 
costumes. Her hair can be washed and She's 


combed; her pigtails braided and set in Unbreakable 
any fashion desired. Nothing can go ° 
wrong with her working parts and she is 
molded of the new shockproof plastic that 
assures years and years of loving play. 
Susie ‘Walker is the answer to every girl's ; 


eams. Commended by Parents Maga- “~O 
zine. WUnion-Made in US.A. by skilled Sits By 
American_workers. Satisfaction Uncondi- Herself 


tionally Guaranteed! 

SUSIE WALKER IS ALSO AVAILABLE 
IN THE LARGEST SIZE MADE—23” 
TALL. Nationally advertised at $15.95. 
OUR PRICE—$5.95 plus 50c shipping or 


C.O.D. plus mage. 
SMALLER SIZE SUSIE WALKER: All Wash 
e tem on PRICE thon ohne sen Her 
eg. $5.95. 2.98 50c 
dressed shipping or C.O.D. plus Ay as Geese thee 








plus 50c shipping or C.O.D. plus postage 
NOW YOU CAN DRESS SUSIE, TOO— 
SAVE MORE THAN 50% ON HER CLOTHING 

















le 14” Size} 20" Size | 23” Size 
Hat & Coat Ensemble | 79¢ | 98¢ | $1.10 
Bridal Ensemble 98¢ | $1.49 | $1.79 
Plaid Vinyl Raincope | 29¢ | 39¢ | 49% 
49¢ | 98¢ | $1.10 
29¢ | 69¢ 179% 
39¢ =| 59 =| 69. 
ORDER ALL SIX OUTFITS | $2.98 | $3.98 | $4.98 
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used anywhere. Won't tip or Aid 
slip. Used by hospitals. Order $] 250 
today or write for details. FOB 


(Cash with 
order) 


ANCHOR MANUFACTURING CO. 
82 W. Water St., Piqua, Ohio 








FUND RAISING FUN 
UNIQUE ITALIAN PEACOCK BROOMS 


Handmade in Italy by mastercraftsmen, these NEW 
and entirely DIFFERENT brooms delight con- 
sumers. A JOY to sell that makes FUND raising 
FUN! Satisfaction Unconditionally GUARAN- 
TEED! For details please write: 

Peacock Broom Co., Room 202, 400 Montgomery St. 
San Francisco California 





300 Printed Name 
& Address Labels 


Imagine! 300 Gummed Labels— 
\. Nicely printed with your Name & 
7 Address. Stick ‘em on Letters, 
Pkgs., etc. Put up in Handy Pad 
form. Easily worth $1—price only 
50c! Money back if not pleased. 


TOWER PRESS, INC. Box 591-A Lynn, Mass, 
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your church, school, lodge, club, P.T.A., 
etc., you will be delighted with our 
new MONROE Tables. NOW, at no 
extra cost, offered with completely fin- 
ished tops, highly resistant to most 
serving hazards. USED WITHOUT 
TABLE CLOTHS. Send for catalog with 
direct factory prices and money-saving 
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MONROE TRUCKS 
For Folding Tables and Chairs 


Transport and store your folding tables 
and chairs the easy, modern way on 
MONROE Trucks. Construction of Trans- 
port-Storage Trucks permits _maneuver 
ability in limited space. See Catalog. 
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He added, “Efforts to bring about a 
change in the faith of Colombians would 
unnecessarily affect the good relations 
between two peoples who are sincere 
friends.” He charged that similar re- 
marks he had made in his inaugural ad- 
dress had been “willfully misinter- 
preted,” although how this was done 
was not made clear. 

Most newsworthy fact about Presi- 
dent Rojas’s second singing of a tune 
familiar for several years to most Co- 
lombian Protestants was that the occa- 
sion happened to be a luncheon in honor 
of Henry F. Holland, Assistant United 
States Secretary of State for Inter- 
American Affairs. 


W. R. Collins Elected 
To Succeed Dr. Hanzsche 

Veteran publishing executive William 
R. Collins, now of Columbus, Ohio, was 
elected early this month as the new 
president of the board of directors of 
PRESBYTERIAN LIFE. 

Mr. Collins, who retired in 1952 as 
western manager and director of The 
Macmillan Company in order to write 
a series of books, succeeds Dr, William 
Thomson Hanzsche, first president of 
the board, who died unexpectedly in 
June. Mr, Collins was a vice-president 
of the board. 

The Columbus layman, who now at- 
tends Boulevard Presbyterian Church in 
that city, has been an elder for twenty- 
seven years and a Sunday-school teacher 
for thirty-four. His thirty years of serv- 
ice with The Macmillan Company were 
spent mostly in Chicago, Illinois, 

In May of 1945, Mr. Collins was ap- 
pointed by General Assembly action to 
the original committee on a Church 
paper which founded Presbyterian Life. 
He has also served as an adviser on pub- 
lications for the Presbyterian Church 
U.S. 


Presbyterian Foundation 


Associates Named 
Establishment of the Foundation As- 
sociates, a layman's group of field work- 
ers for the Foundation of the Presby- 
terian Church, has been announced by 
Frank M. Totton, director. The Associ- 
ates, mainly Presbyterian bankers and 
attorneys, will counsel individuals on 
making gifts or bequests to the Church 
and its agencies, and will assist local 
churches in utilizing the Foundation’s 
investment management service. 
Chairmen of the Associates for ten 
synods and two presbyteries have now 
been appointed, and others are expected 
to be named shortly. Eventually the As- 
sociates will be a nationwide volunteer 
group with representatives in all synods 
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and most of the Church’s presbyteries. 

The following are the synod chairmen 
chosen so far: Baltimore: Judge Norris 
C. Bakke, Washington, D. C.; Kansas: 
A. D. Jellison, Junction City; Kentucky: 
Ashby Millican, Louisville; Missouri: 
Fred G. Howitt, King City; New Eng- 
land: Edmund S. Wolfe, Bridgeport, 
Connecticut; New Mexico: Ernest T. 
Love, Albuquerque; New Jersey: H. 
Douglas Dav?s, Plainfield; New York: 
James L. Harrison, New York; Okla- 
homa: Paul L. Washington, Oklahoma 
City; Wisconsin: Samuel N. Pickard, 
Neenah. 

In addition, Elliott H. Lee has been 
appointed chairmen of the Associates 
for the Presbytery of New York, and 
John D. MecLanahan, vice-chairman. 
Henry D. Karandjeff has been named 
chairman of the Presbytery of Alton, 
Illinois. 


Religion, Science Conflict 


Past, Says Dr. Fisher 


Dr. Geoffrey Francis Fisher, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, declared last 
month that the old conflict between reli- 
gion and science was dying and that the 
atomic age had brought about “almost 
complete reconciliation” between the 
two fields. The titular head of the world- 
wide Anglican Communion said the 
atom bomb had compelled scientists “to 
accept not what has happened but to 
consider what ought to have happened.” 

Belief is increasing, Dr. Fisher said, 
that science and religion “belong to- 
gether, as part of man’s study of his own 
environment and part of truth.” 

The Archbishop spoke in Yale Uni- 
versity’s Battell Chapel at the opening 
convocation of the 133rd year of Yale’s 
Divinity School. He and four other 
prominent religious leaders received 
honorary degrees. 

Recalling the split between science 
and religion, Dr. Fisher said it had 
grown increasingly wide from the early 
nineteenth century until recent years. 
Under these conditions, he added, the 
humanities were replaced in some uni- 
versities by “an inhumane science and 
philosophy of logical positivism, which 
savs that man cannot say anything that 
goes beyond the senses. . . .” 

But this situation is changing, Dr. 
Fisher said, and religion is playing a 
greater role. “So it is that in one way or 
another, chairs of comparative religion, 
chairs of Biblical study, are being intro- 
duced on their own merits, as suitable 
subjects for intellectual study,” he said. 
Universities are the chief instruments 
for maintaining the reconciliation be- 
tween religion and science, Dr. Fisher 
added. “A religious explanation has a 
proper place in a humane university.” 


Of People and Places 


@ Fund campaign exceeds goal. The 
First Presbyterian Church of Pough- 
keepsie, New York (the Reverend Merle 
S. Irwin, pastor), has just completed a 
$60,000 renovation of its sanctuary as 
it begins its third century of service. 
The campaign of $150,000 has been 
oversubscribed, and next year additional 
parish facilities will be constructed, 


@ Layman elected moderator of synod. 
At its meeting held early this month the 
Synod of South Dakota elected Mr. 
Gale B. Braithwaite to the office of 
moderator. A lawyer, Mr. Braithwaite 
is an elder of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Sioux Falls. In the past Mr. 
Braithwaite has served on the Judicial 
Commission of General Assembly and 
has been active in the National Council 
of Presbyterian Men. He is now a mem- 
ber of the Permanent Commission on 
Inter-Church Relations. 


@ Charter members honored. Two char- 
ter members of the Presbyterian Church 
of Mindoro, Wisconsin (the Reverend 
Robert L. Thaden, pastor), were pre- 
sented recently with $50.00 honorary 
memberships in the National Council of 
Presbyterian Women’s Organizations. 
They are Mrs. Albert Pfaff and Mrs, 
Elizabeth Barclay. The gifts were sent 
to overseas and national missions fields, 


@ PresBYTERIAN Lire for posterity. Last 
month members of the Union Presby- 
terian Church of Schenectady, New 
York, witnessed the laying of the corner- 
stone of their new Christian Education 
Building. Among the articles sealed in 
the stone is a copy of the “Facts” issue 


(Oct. 17, 1953) of PRESBYTERIAN LIFE. 





Miss Elizabeth D. Corliss, DCE of Union 
Presbyterian Church, Schenectady, New 
York, looks on as pastor, the Reverend 


Willard E. Rice. seals cornerstone. 
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For the Record 


ANNIVERSARIES: 

Two hundredth. Oxford Presbyterian 
Church, Oxford, Pennsylvania (the Rev- 
erend G. Douglas Davies, pastor). 

One hundred fiftieth. The Presby- 
terian Church, Mercer, Pennsylvania 
(the Reverend George S. Wilson, pas- 
tor). 

First Presbyterian Church, Staunton, 
Virginia (the Reverend Richard R. 
Potter, pastor). 

One hundred twenty-fifth. First Pres- 
byterian Church, Danvers, Illinois (the 
Reverend Dean R. DeVeny, pastor). 

One hundred fifteenth. First Presby- 
terian Church, Thompsonville, Connect- 
icut (the Reverend James M. Regester, 
pastor). Renovations were recently made 
and rooms were added to the Sunday 
school building. 

One hundred tenth. First Presbyte- 
rian Church, Crown Point, Indiana (the 
Reverend L. Humphrey Walz, pastor). 

One hundredth. First Presbyterian 
Church, Waterloo, Iowa (the Reverend 
Herbert E. Dierenfield, pastor), 

First Presbyterian Church, East Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts (the Reverend AIl- 
fred E. Drake, pastor). 

First Presbyterian Church, Kirkwood, 
Missouri (the Reverend Donald H. 
Stewart, pastor). 

The Ainslie-Greenpoint Presbyterian 
Church, Brooklyn, New York (the Rev- 
erend Cedric D, Layman, pastor). The 
eighty-fifth anniversary of the former 
Greenpoint Church, which united with 
Ainslie Church in 1945, was also cele- 
brated. 

Eightieth. Cambria Community 
Church, Cambria, California (the Rev- 
erend W. Theodore Allison, pastor). 

Seventy-fifth. First Presbyterian 
Church, Phoenix, Arizona (the Reverend 
George Hunter Hall. pastor). 

Sixtieth. University Heights Presby- 
terian Church, Bronx, New York City 
(the Reverend Sidney G. Menk, pastor). 
The sixtieth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the church school was celebrated, 
the fiftieth anniversary of the dedication 
of the sanctuary, and the fortieth anni- 
versary of the calling of Dr. Percy B. 
Wightman, pastor-emeritus. 

Fortieth. First Presbyterian Church, 
Mountainview, Wyoming (the Rev- 
erend William Lankton, pastor). 


DEDICATIONS: 

Northminster Presbyterian Church, 
Clairemont, California (the Reverend 
Howard S$. Congdon, pastor), of a new 
fellowship hall. 

The First Presbyterian Church, Brigh- 
ton, Illinois (the Reverend Kenneth G. 
Bower, pastor), of the renovated sanc- 
tuary and a new organ. 

The Presbyterian Church, 
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New Booklet for Deafened 


“You Are Not Alone” 


Too often, hard-of-hearing people 
feel lonely. They frequently think they 
live in a world apart 
as a result of their 
inability to hear. 
mi. es 
Are Nor ALone IN 
Dearness!” There 
are millions of oth. 
ers. This new book 
let tells you about 
them, and how they 
overcame their 
handicap. Based on 
information taken 
from a nationwide survey in which 
thousands of hard-of-hearing men and 
women were interviewed, the booklet 
tells you how these people felt when 
they first made the discovery that 
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PROMPT DELIVERY 
WRITE FOR CATALOG TODAY! 


IDWEST FOLDING PRODUCTS 
DEPT. C-14, ROSELLE, ILLINOIS 


they were losing their sense of hearing 

. what they did about it . . . how 
hearing tests were conducted . . . and 
what they discovered about different 
hearing aids. 

There is no charge for this booklet. 
Just fill out the coupon below and 
drop it in the mail. You'll receive 
ary your copy of “YOU ARE 

OT ALONE IN DEAFNESS” 


in a 
plain envelope. 
—— — 
| | MAICO co. Rm. 318, | 
21 N. 3rd St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Please send the booklet without cost. | 











Cleans and polishes quickly, 
easily . . . leaves hands soft 
and s-m-o-o-t-h! Repeat sales 
guaranteed with Rubber Scrub- 
ber. Try it—you'll love it! 


RUBBER SCRUBBER Corp. 


Dept. B 
Watertown, New York 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


These advertisers will gladly send full information 
upon direct request 





COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 


COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 





THE COLLEGE OF IDAHO 


Idaho's Pioneer Liberal Arts College. Established 
1891. Presbyterian. Coeducationa!. Fully accredited. 
High schoiastic standards. Advantageously located. 
Tuition & Fees $200 a semester. Write: Admissions 
Office, College of Idaho, Caldwell, Idaho. 
Presbyterian. 
HANOVER COLLEGE ,,2re2yens2- 
Accredited. Full Liberal Arts and Science curricu- 
ium. Splendid plant, with eleven new buildings 
Beautiful campus, overlooking Ohio River. National! 
fraternities and sororities. Intercollegiate athletics 
Enrollment Office. Hanover, ind. 


HASTINGS COLLEGE 4 coeducational 
A 


coilege approved by Presbyterian Church, U. 

Liberal Arts, Music, Business, Nursing, Pre-medica!. 
Pre-engineering, Teaching. Accredited. North Cen- 
tral Association. Annual cost for boarding student 
250 Date D. Welch. Pres.. Hastings. Nebraska. 














| J 2 ‘ Charlotte, 
JOHNSON C. SMITH yoru ari 
an accredited, co-education- 

UNIV ERSITY al, liberal arts collere nee a 


graduate schooi of Theology. Founded in 1867. 
Christian emphasis. Courses leading to B. A., 
B. S. and B degrees. H. Liston, President. 








JAMESTOWN COLLEGE 


Christian. co-educational, fully accredited. Religion. 
science, business, teaching. music, nursing. social 
sciences; pre-medical, pre-law. etc. Annual cost for 
board. room, tuition and fees $700. Write President 
North Dakota. 


MACALESTER COLLEGE 
“The College of the Synod of Minnesota” 
Coeducational, fully accredited, balanced curric- 
ulum in liberal arts and sciences, arts, music, 
pre-professional courses, teaching (Kindergar- 
ten, primary and high school), business admin- 


istration, journalism with emphasis on Christian 
citizenship. 


Charles J. Turck, President 
St. Paul 5, Minnesota 








TRINITY UNIVERSITY 


Fully accredited, Presbyterian, co-educational, with 

extensive curricuia in liberai arts, fine arts. and 

science Graduate Division New campus in ourk 

west's fastest pose major -. pas Woodin 
Te 


_Laurie, Pr 
UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 


Fully accredited Presbyterian college and theological 
seminary. Bachelor's degree in arts, sciences, music. 
Prepare for teaching certificates. business adminis- 
tration, professions, vocations. _ City of 50. 000. For 
catalog write: Director of A ta. 











WHITWORTH COLLEGE 


Fully-accredited liberal arts and pre-professional 
training. Beautiful suburban pine-ciad campus. 
Friendly atmospnere. Vita! Christian atmosphere 
Reasonable tuition rates. Write today! Frank F. 
larren, Pr h Washi 


Founded 
1890. 








NURSING EDUCATION 





PRESBYTERIAN HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL OF NURSING Nationally 


Accredited. 
Christian atmosphere. Integrated program of theory 
and patient care. Extra-curricular activities. Catalog. 

idance Counselor, Presbyterian Hosp., Phila. 4, Pa. 





WOMEN’S COLLEGE 








MARYVILLE COLLEGE 


Founded 1819. A Presbyterian. coeducational. libera 
arts college of 700 students empnasizing high schol- 
arship, low expenses. positive Christian training. 
Extensive student-help program. Write President 
Raiph Waldo Licyd. Box B. Maryville. Tennessee. 


"WESTERN COLLEGE 





Founded 1853. 
Offers unique 
FOR WOME N intercultural living and learn- 
ing experience through inter- 
national education program. Liberal arts and world 
culture A degree courses, Fully accredite 
Herrick B. Young, President. Box PR. Oxford, Ohie. 
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NEWS 
Indiana (the Reverend Malcolm D. Me- 
Neal, pastor), of a new Christian educa- 
tion building. 

The First Presbyterian Church, Sagi- 
naw, Michigan (the Reverend Henry 
W. Fischer, pastor), of a new education 
and youth center building. 

The Community Presbyterian Church, 
Brigantine, New Jersey (the Reverend 
Charles J. Hooker, pastor), of a new 
church and Sunday school building. 

First Presbyterian Church, Plainfield, 
New Jersey (the Reverend Gerald T, 
Krohn, pastor), of the new church. 

First Presbyterian Church, Heavener, 
Oklahoma (the Reverend Robert W. 
Jones, pastor), of stained-glass windows, 
some of which were presented as memo- 
rials, 

Hawley Memorial Presbyterian 
Church, Monterev-Blue Ridge Summit, 
Pennsylvania (the Reverend John R. Me- 
Clain, pastor). of a new Christian edu- 
cation building. 

The Paris Presbyterian Church, Paris, 
Pennsylvania (David A. Haines, student 
supply pastor), of the remodeled church. 

The Presbyterian Church, Mindoro, 
Wisconsin (the Reverend Robert L. 
Thaden, pastor), of memorial gifts 
which included a pulpit, pulpit Bible, 
pulpit chair, flower stand, communion 
glass and hymn book racks, and memo- 
rial and church guest books, 

The First Presbyterian Church, 
Neenah, Wisconsin (the Reverend John 
E. Bouquet, pastor), of a new sanctuary. 


GROUNDBREAKINGS: 

A new Presbyterian Church, Austin, 
Minnesota (the Reverend Lyndon L. 
Schendel, pastor), for the merged con- 
gregations of the former Central Pres- 
byterian Church of Austin, and the for- 
mer Oakland Presbyterian Church of 
Oakland. 

The First Presbyterian Church, Wood- 
bury Heights, New Jersey (the Rever- 
end Ernest C. Enslin, pastor), for a new 
Christian education building and an ad- 
dition to the sanctuary. 


CORNERSTONE LAYINGS: 

Community Presbyterian Church, 
Clarendon Hills, Illinois (the Reverend 
G. J. Schillerstrom, pastor), for a new 
sanctuary. Earlier this year the twenty- 
of the church 


fifth anniversary was 
celebrated. 
Eastminster Presbyterian Church, 


Grand Rapids, Michigan (the Reverend 
Edward A. Brigham, pastor), for a new 
church. 


MORTGAGE BURNING: 

The Gabriels Presbyterian Church, 
Gabriels, New York, (the Reverend 
Jesse M. Corum, III pastor), during 
first anniversary ceremonies. 
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SEEN AND HEARD 





Bigger or Better or Both? 


f pers for a while the Hollywood 
publicists tried to lure us back to 
nearly empty theaters with the slogan, 
“Movies Are Getting Better.” It turned 
out to be a half-truth. Some pictures 
were decidedly better; some weren't. 
Now, the networks could subtly adapt 
that abandoned slogan and tell the 
whole truth if they but say, “Television 
shows are getting bigger.” 

Grand-scale, opulent, colorful spec- 
taculars have been scheduled this fall to 
introduce color television and promote 
the sales of compatible receiver sets. The 
extravaganzas involve large casts, larger 
expenditures, Although each accounting 
is different, it is safe enough to gauge 
the cost in hundreds of thousands per 
show. 

The TViewer, regardless of the cost, 
has learned by now to ask critical ques- 
tions about his programs. No longer 
satisfied to turn on his set just because 
something can be seen, he demands 
that the program be worth his time. No 
matter how spectacular a show may be, 
he will make his decision critically. At 
the cinema he has discovered that wide- 
screen motion pictures may make Vic- 
tor Mature’s eyebrows twenty-two feet 
long but cannot guarantee a first-rate 
movie. 

Gradually a discriminating public is 
asking for quality rather than quantity, 
not is it big, but is it good? If a colossal 
screen makes possible a colossal flop, 
what about an outsize spectacular on 
TV? 

Most viewers would turn in a favor- 
able judgment for such a show as last 
month’s Satin and Spurs. Although the 
critics were split on the decision as to 
whether this was a finished production, 
or whether the music was good, they 
acknowledged that this Betty Hutton 
vehicle was quite entertaining. Some 
complaints about the color (reds looked 
bronze to some, greens appeared pur- 
plish to others) could be straightened 
out with a bit more technical experi- 
ence, or perhaps even by the TV repair- 
man, 

Networks and viewing audiences now 
must keep their perspective, judging 
programs by content rather than by size. 
A brief, simple film such as Time Out 
of War, a high point in the presentation 
of restrained, careful filming, shown on 
Omnibus February 21, 1954, has more 
integrity and art than most of the co- 
lossal spectaculars. It is well these days 
to remember that good things come in 
small packages. 


Speaking of small packages, our 
churches have been turning in greater 
numbers to the use of 16 mm sound 
films for educational uses. Screening 
some recent titles of more than passing 
importance, we would call to your at- 
tention the following: 

Freedom To Read (Columbia Uni- 
versity Press) tackles the now familiar 
problem of book suppression. Should 
the public library clear its shelves of 
controversial books? The librarian, citing 
authority in Jefferson and Milton, thinks 
not, while a concerned citizen believes 
that certain books, like scarlet fever, 
should be quarantined, You in the audi- 
ence become the library board, argue 
the facts, and decide. The Hidden Heart 
(Broadcasting and Film Commission, 
National Council of Churches) is a splen- 
did story about a family’s struggles over 
their conflicting ideas of values. Above 
average in casting, direction, and di- 
alogue, this is a convincing picture al- 
most to the end. We can still hope, how- 
ever, for a religious film that may get 
away from the pious solution in the final 
fifty feet of celluloid. There ought to be 
some way to show a change of heart 
that doesn’t resemble a death bed con- 
version with harps playing in the back- 
ground. 


American Film Forum is a series of 
fifteen-minute debates in which Mar- 
quis Childs is the moderator. Two 
authorities (often U.S. senators and con- 
gressmen) argue such questions as “Is 
Fighting Communism Imperiling Our 
Civil Rights?” Other topics deal with 
tariffs, foreign policy, the Eisenhower 
administration, and so on. Each showing 
is designed to be followed by group dis- 
cussion. 

The King and the Lion (Athena Pup- 
pet Films) is a take-off on the old fable 
Shaw reused in Androcles and the Lion. 
In this case, colorful puppets teach the 
value of kindness. For youth, children. 

N.B. Because of variations in pricing 
and ordering arrangements, readers are 
advised to make inquiry about 16 mm 
films locally. 


Recommended Religious Programs 


Let There Be Light (week of Novem- 
ber 1, scheduled independently over 
250 local radio stations), the fascinating 
story of a salty character, Gabino Ren- 
don, hero of Edith Agnew’s missionary 
biography Hand on My Shoulder. Check 
your local paper for time and station. 

—J. C. Wynn 
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IN MY OPINION 





What Can We Learn from Roman Catholics? 


By Charles B. Hanna 


Minister, First Presbyterian Church, Potsdam, New York 


— late Thomas Sugrue, a distin- 
guished journalist and a Roman 
Catholic, performed a genuine service 
toward better understanding between 
Roman Catholics and Protestants in his 
articles and his book A Catholic Speaks 
His Mind on America’s Religious Con- 
flict. In his own words, he “broke a 
taboo” within his church. But by his 
humble confession, he has made at least 
a crack in the hard crust of religious 
bigotry and misunderstanding. 

Thomas Sugrue deplored the conflict 
between us, knew that Jesus Christ is 
not praised when his followers harbor 
deep resentment against one another be- 
hind high ramparts of self-righteousness. 
What he began seems to cry out for some 
Protestant response, and it is toward 
such that these words are written, Even 
as he used autobiography to underscore 
his background, so would I. 

I grew up in a Protestant neighbor- 
hood in a middle-sized industrial com- 
munity in northeastern Ohio, There was 
in the neighborhood one lone Roman 
Catholic family, who lived across the 
street from us. There was a little girl just 
the age of my sister, and a boy some- 
what older than I. My parents taught us 
to include these children in our play. I 
can still remember the little girl’s con- 
firmation, and, until my sister went to 
college, they were best friends. Thus it 
is to my parents that I owe the bedrock 
foundation of appreciation and under- 
standing toward Roman Catholics, 

After graduation from Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, I had a year’s study in 
Europe. While there, two scenes from 
Roman Catholic churches imprinted 
themselves indelibly on my mind. The 
first was in the Cathedral of Munich 
where Archbishop Faulhaber, that little 
but mighty foe of Hitler, came into the 
cathedral in mitered hat behind his 
clergy for the Christmas morning mass. 
There my mind went back to a certain 
Gregory the Great, who, with only the 
Cross of Jesus held high before him, 
went out from the walls of Rome to meet 
the barbarians and by the courage of his 
spirit subdued the Lombards and saved 
Rome from sack. 

The other is the magnificent choir of 
seminarians at the Cathedral of Stras- 
bourg coming down the side aisle four 
abreast, singing a glorious Gregorian 
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chant—four steps to each note—turning 
at the back, and proceeding down the 
center aisle. 

I cannot recall ever wanting to be a 
Roman Catholic. My own Protestant 
faith has proven itself truly catholic— 
I feel no lack in it. These experiences 
were simply the appreciation of one 
catholic in the evangelical tradition for 
other catholics in the Roman tradition. 

Then came the onslaught of these 
postwar years, Year by year the writer's 
spirit was aroused by religious encroach- 
ments upon constitutional liberties, by 
nuns in garb teaching in the public 
schools in New Mexico and elsewhere 
and intimidating Protestant youth in 
their classrooms, by the mounting de- 
mand for public support for parochial 
schools and an ambassador to the Vati- 
can, by Secretary of the Navy Mat- 
thews’s misuse of navy units for religious 
celebrations, by the persecutions of Prot- 
estants in Spain and Italy, and by the 
awful treatment of evangelicals in Co- 
lombia, South America, 

Thank God there has been one more 
factor in my experience in the last nine 
years that has helped keep all this in 
true perspective. 

When I first came to my present 
parish, I was in need of a stenographer. 
A member of my church recommended 
a public stenographer downtown, and I 
found her excellent help. About a month 
later I discovered she was a Roman 
Catholic. Since she would be mimeo- 
graphing all my sermons and bulletins, 
I questioned the advisability of continu- 
ing her services. Yet, on second thought, 
this seemed little and unworthy—God 
might have some word for us both 
through such a relationship. She has 
printed my sermons and bulletins all 
through these years of controversy. 
Some of them, I know, were not easy 
for her to do. And though I never 
changed my message because of her, 
the knowledge she would have to read 
and type my words tempered and sof- 
tened the bitterness of them frequently. 
In very truth she thus ministered to my 
soul in Jesus’s name. 

Perhaps the greatest insight into the 
depths to which Protestant churches 
can fall I received from another woman. 
She is a person of very high intelligence, 
who had left the Roman Catholic Church 


but had not as yet united with another. 
In our talks together, she agreed that 
Roman Catholicism was in danger of 
creating another religion, that through 
the holy tradition and the infallibility of 
dogmas derived from tradition instead 
of the Scriptures, it was conceivable 
that in time Roman Catholicism could 
become so distorted that it would no 
longer have any resemblance to the re- 
ligion of Jesus Christ. 

Then with a penetrating insight she 
turned to Protestantism, saving, “But 
in your church, the people are the pope; 
they have the final say. You can tell them 
what is Christian, but they can reject it 
if they like. And if they do, having the 
final authority, do they not also distort 
the Christian faith just as effectively as 
you think the church of Rome does?” 

Many minds will rise to say this is 
not altogether true. And to be sure Prot- 
estant laymen cannot change the doc- 
tyinal content of their faith, Neverthe- 
less they can, by ignorance of Scripture 
and doctrine, place their emphasis on 
programs and projects which have noth- 
ing to do with the Christian faith. Many 
a Protestant church has its own “holy 
tradition” to which it gives higher cre- 
dence than the Scripture. 

A young man from a seminary recent- 
ly told a group of us this frightful inci- 
dent that took place in a session meeting 
of a Presbyterian church. The session 
was discussing the possibility of inviting 
some nearby Negroes to worship in the 
church, and the discussion went on at 
considerable length. The pastor sug- 
gested they consider what Christ would 
want them to do. At this, the clerk of 
session rose, saying in anger, “I don't 
give a rap what Jesus Christ wants. This 
is my church.” 

The next time I am inclined to judge 
the Church of Rome as being unchris- 
tian, I hope I have the grace to remem- 
ber that incident in my own denomina- 
tion. And while the viciousness of that 
elder’s remarks would be duplicated in 
but a few of our churches, nevertheless, 
when the issues in them become hot, 
often it is not the voice of God we 
heed, but the voice of man. Surely this 
is perverting the Christian faith. 

We Protestants are justly proud of 
the democracy of our churches, We 
would not have it otherwise, but let us 
not be blind to its weakness. Just be- 
cause the people have the ultimate pow- 
er in our churches, through the ballot, 
does not mean they will always use 
that ballot for affirming Christ’s ways. 
They can, and only too often do, use 
their vote and their influence for politi- 
cal ends and for the sake of expediency. 

Almost every Protestant would agree 
that the hierarchy of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church is her greatest liability. But 
here again the sins we so easily see in 
others are those to which we are blind 
in ourselves. Is it not what could be 
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IN MY OPINION 


called “the lowerarchy” of our churches 
which is the greatest liability of Prot- 
estantism? 

There are areas in church life and dis- 
cipline where Protestants can be grate- 
ful to our friends and neighbors of 
Roman Catholic faith, and learn from 
them. 

The first is church attendance. How 
blandly we presume that all Roman 
Catholics go to church from motives of 
fear. This is grossly unfair to good Cath- 
olics, just as the charge that Protestants 
go to church for political or social ad- 
vantage would be unfair to good Prot- 
estants. The daughter of my Roman 
Catholic stenographer came to her 
mother one Sunday and said, “Mother, 
I wish I were a Protestant so I didn’t 
have to go to church.” It was a wise and 
sympathetic mother who assured her, 
“But good Protestants do have to go to 
church just as much as Catholics.” 


Another virtue Protestants could learn 
from Roman Catholics is their pride of 
church. You have to look a long way be- 
fore you will find a disreputable looking 
Catholic church. But run-down Protes- 
tant churches can be seen in any area. 
Protestants are too quick to berate 
Roman Catholicism’s overemphasis of 
money, and too slow in recognizing 
their own vice of pauperizing their 
churches by their inadequate steward- 
ship. 

Whenever a Roman Catholic family is 
written up in a newspaper or maga- 
zine, there is almost always some refer- 
ence to their church included in the 
article, their priest is pictured with the 
family, or the family is shown in church. 
They are proud of their church and their 
faith. Protestants tend to resent these 
things. But their resentment is more of- 
ten than not drawn from their own fail- 
ure to be truly proud of their church 
and their Protestant faith. Any religious 
faith worthy of the name is a family 
affair. Instead of resenting it, Protestants 
would do well to incorporate the pride 
of their Roman Catholic neighbors into 
their attitude toward their own church. 


There are also things Protestants 
could learn from Roman Catholics in 
their regard for the pastoral office. No 
relationship, outside the home, is so 
sacred and so intimate as the relation 
between a layman and his pastor, To be 
sure, in both our churches, there are 
“hirelings’—men who serve the flock for 
money rather than for God. Nevertheless 
the deeply ingrained attitude of the laity 
toward pastors furthers or hinders their 
Christian growth. 

In a good Roman Catholic family it 
is the aspiration of all that one vouth 
at least will enter the service of the 
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church, This is not so among Protestants 
Pastors of college students all know that 
when a Protestant youth considers the 
Christian ministry or missionary service 
as his life work, as often as not he meets 
opposition from his parents back home. 
Many of these are even leaders in their 
churches. 


This unflattering comparison gives 
a glimpse into a Protestant weakness— 
the tendency to reduce the pastoral of- 
fice to that of an executive of a public 
institution. The measure of the pastor's 
success becomes, then, not his ability to 
lead his people to God, but his ability 
to organize and run a solvent enterprise. 
The Protestant pastor is too often 
viewed simply as another professional 
man in the community, This profession- 
alism, or “executivism,” puts a_ barrier 
between pastor and people which denies 
the whole essence of the Church as the 
family of God. 

Too often our youthful pastors, just 
out of the seminary, filled with vision 
and enthusiasm to work for God, are 
met with a cold cynicism on the part of 
the laity in the church. “Give him time 
and he'll come down to earth” is too 
often the attitude taken, instead of “Let 
us learn from his devotion to love Christ 
more.” 

Both of our churches have difficulty in 
accepting Christian leadership. What 
the Protestant pastor faces in his laity, 
the Roman Catholic priest may face in 
his hierarchy. Nevertheless a Roman 
Catholic accepts his priest as a pastor, 
and in all areas of the church’s life he is 
consulted and followed. In too many 
Protestant churches this is not so, There 
are too often groups which even pride 
themselves on being at variance with 
their pastor's program, No Protestant 
pastor worthy of his calling desires auto- 
cratic power in his church. But he knows 
that the health of the Body of Christ, 
which is the church, requires a greater 
consideration for the pastoral office than 
is now given by many Protestants. 


So the longer I live the more certain 
I am that we Protestants and Roman 
Catholics need each other. Nor does it 
seem to weaken eithes of us to exist side 
by side, one of another, Each of us ap- 
pears to be more vigorous in the pres- 
ence of the other. 

In very truth we belong to each other. 
As is so often said, “We worship the 
same God, accept the same Christ,” we 
have one baptism—are we not really one 
people under God? 

Humility of heart between Protestants 
and Roman Catholics can break down 
the barriers of our belligerent divisive- 
ness—a humility that is not afraid to con- 
fess our faults to one another. If in the 
spirit of ancient chivalry we bow our 
spirits humbly and contritely one to 
another, we shall both be blessed. 





YES, THERE ARE 
PRESBYTERIANS IN UTAH 
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ways. Thus, the Intermountain School, 
with its location hundreds of miles from 
the reservation and its avowed purpose 
to teach the young people how to live in 
any urban or rural American com- 
munity, looks like a solution, 

The churches are playing their part. 
Fifty-three per cent of the parents have 
elected Protestant training for their chil- 
dren, 46 per cent prefer Roman Catholi- 
cism, and the remaining 1 per cent is 
split between Latter Day Saints and “no 
preference.” 


To all intents and purposes, the Pres- 
byterian church at Brigham City is the 
only Protestant church of any sort for 
miles around, As a result, anybody who 
isn’t a Mormon or a Roman Catholic 
finds his way to it. The origins of the 
present members are diverse. They have 
come from Germany, Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia, England, and Japan, There are 
Negroes, Hawaiians, and Spanish-Ameri- 
cans, as well as members of the Pawnee, 
Chippewa, Choctaw, Apache, Seminole, 
Cherokee, and Sioux tribes. They come 
from every faith, including Jewish, Bud- 
dhist, Greek Orthodox, Roman Catholic, 
and Mormon. The conclusion is inescap- 
able thac the work in Brigham City is 
significant beyond all reference to the 
numbers of persons involved, 


Eighty miles south of Brigham City 
is Salt Lake City. Yet another hundred 
miles to the south is Mt. Pleasant, the 
site of Wasatch Academy, where the 
Presbyterian Church offers nearly 250 
boys and girls an education which has 
two distinct advantages. First, it is an 
education which gets 70 per cent of 
them into college. A boy in last year's 
graduating class, for example, won a 
scholarship to Harvard. Second, it is an 
education away from the social pres- 
sures of Mormonism, which have given 
more than a few Presbyterian youngsters 
a sense of social inferiority. 


Even so, 38-year-old Roger Hansen, 
Superintendent, is at some pains to find 
the exact words with which to explain 
the existence of Wasatch. It isn’t a poor 
boy’s school, though a youngster must 
do some work each day. It isn’t a rich 
child’s school, though it operates on the 
expectation that parents will foot the 
$500 annual bill. Its real function, it 
would appear, is to fill up a terrific hole 
in the educational fabric of some West- 
ern areas. Students come from the re- 
mote places of Yellowstone and from the 
deep valleys of the Grand Canyon. If 
they did not come to stay at Wasatch, 
some might travel fifty or one hun- 
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dred snow-covered miles from isolated 
ranches to each day’s classes in a school 
of more or less questionable merit. 


It was on the campus of Wasatch that 
the National Staff met in September of 
1954 and had a quick look at Presby- 
terianism in a state where nobody would 
look for any Presbyterians. 

Traveling north again, past Salt Lake 
City, and even past Brigham City, one 
comes to Logan, very near the Idaho 
border. There another church is flourish- 
ing, under the leadership of the Rev- 
erend Miner E, Bruner. This young pas- 
tor credits the growth of his church in 
equal parts to the zeal of his wife, Helen, 
and the tremendous fact that Utah State 
Agricultural College is in Logan. 


In actual fact, Helen Bruner is the 
kind of hostess and friend that every 
parsonage near a college needs to have 
around, but Miner Bruner himself should 
never be underestimated. In his stride 
he takes items like teaching theology to 
any students who want to take his 
course, and starting a brand new church 
in the courthouse basement at Preston, 
Idaho, just across the state border. 


Twelve years ago, attendance in 
Logan averaged under twenty per Sun- 
day, and now it is around 350 of a win- 
ter’s Sabbath, Of the latter number, 150 


will be students from the college, and , 


many will be teachers, coaches, and ad- 
ministrators. At a World-Wide Com- 
munion service a few years ago, cards 
signed by worshipers revealed that sixty 
different denominations were  repre- 
sented. 


People who inquire in amazement 
whether there are indeed Presbyterians 
in Utah may well add an inquiry as to 
why the Presbyterians should bother to 
try. The answer is found in part in the 
simple fact that Utah itself is changing: 
People of many faiths are moving, not 
only into metropolitan Salt Lake City, 
but also into every community of the 
state. Moreover, one should never dis- 
count the majesty of the mountains, One 
easterner was driven up through moun- 
tain passes to elevations where his 
breath failed him, and he could no 
longer hum, “Unto the hills around do I 
lift my longing eyes. , . .” The young 
Presbyterian ministers of Utah are fasci- 
nated with the constant view of God's 
handiwork. 


Most of all, the Presbyterians are in 
Utah because we are a missionary peo- 
ple. The conversion of people who feel 
they have all truth and need no more is 
an irresistible challenge. Further, being 
a Presbyterian in Utah is a tough job, 
and we seem to be represented there by 
people whose whole emotional structure 
demands a difficult assignment. 
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GRIPS A TOWN 
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weapon in NAAWP hands. 

But not all based their anti-integration 
on the possibility of miscegenation. One 
man was moved by community pride: 
“Once you let Negroes in, an area de- 
generates.” Another said he felt the U.S. 
Supreme Court was going at the prob- 
lem from the wrong end. “First, raise 
Negro living, health, and morality stand- 
ards, and I'll gladly send my children 
to school with them.” 

Lakeview Avenue School may have to 
replace several teachers as a result of 
the controversy. We asked one man 
who's looking for another job whether 
it would bring abuse on him if Pressy- 
TERIAN Lire wrote that a teacher was 
going to quit. “Oh, no—I’m not the only 
one at all.” No one had molested him, 
he said, but his wife had been insulted 
and ridiculed in streets and shops be- 
cause of their pro-integration views. “A 
teacher can’t give his wife much in a 
material way,” he said, “but at least I 
can take her to a community where 
she'll be respected.” 


Leader of radical anti-integrationists 
and national president of NAAWP is 
Bryant (alias William) Bowles, a resi- 
dent of Virginia and an alleged bad- 
check artist with warrants out for his 
arrest in several areas even before his 
meteoric rise and fall in Delaware. Many 
of his admirers cooled and defected 
after Delaware newspapers made his 
record known, and the more canny anti- 
integrationists never were taken in. “He 
never got my five dollars,” one said with 
satisfaction, referring to Bowles’s sale of 
memberships in his organization for five, 
twenty-five, and fifty dollars. 

Appraisals of Bowles varied from “a 
prophet sent by God,” to “a con man 
who’s fleeced this town of only-he- 
knows-how-many thousand dollars.” One 
man said, “I have a friend who thinks 
Bowles is a Communist, and I have to 
admit he’s given the Reds a million 
rubles worth of free propaganda. But, 
personally, I think he’s just a nut.” 


Some of Bowles’s earlier platform ut- 
terances approached sedition, as when 
he declared that “no children of mine” 
would go to school with colored chil- 
dren “as long as gunpowder will burn.” 
And the more outspoken of his followers 
talked darkly of “bloodshed” before they 
would submit to “dictation from Wash- 
ington.” One Milford citizen compared 
Bowles’s reign of terror with “Germany 
in the days when Hitler and his strong- 
arm gang were rising to power.” 


Defrocked minister questioned 

Delaware leader of NAAWP is “Rev- 
erend” Manaen Warrington, a resident 
of nearby Selbyville. A former Method- 
ist minister defrocked by the church, 
Warrington now says he does not “be- 
lieve in denominations.” Asked by one 
of the PresByTERIAN LIFE interviewing 
team what his organization will do if 
and when the Chancery Court orders 
the return of the Negro students to 
Lakeview Avenue School, Warrington 
replied: “I have had a vision from God 
for the good of this country, If the court 
rules as you say, it will be a sin against 
God and we will take action.” 

“Do you mean legal action?” 

“Yes, as far as it will go. And if that 
fails, God has told me to stand fast 
and not to give ground. We have our 
plans and will fight if necessary. Minute- 
men will be trained and ready to see 
that the Will of God is done.” 

Asked about the Biblical basis of his 
views, Warrington cited a long string 
of Old Testament verses, linking them 
with an interpretation wholly novel to 
Presbyterian ears: It is not the Jews, 
but the white race, who are the Chosen 
People. The “mighty nation” of Jere- 
miah is the United States; the “assembly 
of nations” is the British Empire. Asked 
for New Testament support, he quoted 
“other sheep have I which are not of 
this fold” and “the lost sheep of the 
House of Israel”—sheep in both citations 
meaning, of course, the white race. 

“Do you believe, then,” our inter- 
viewer asked, “in segregation of Jews 
as well as Negroes?” 

“Of course—all the peoples are to be 
kept separate.” 

“Do vou feel that this country mis- 
judged Hitler?” 

He backed off from that one, seeming 
to praise der Fuehrer with faint damns. 
“All men are sinners, of course, and 
Hitler made his mistakes. His big trou- 
ble was that he wasn’t a man of prayer 
—he had good ideas, and if he’d prayed 
more, things might have been different. 
But all these things are in the Bible. If 
ministers preached the Word of God 
these days instead of current events, 
people would understand these things.” 

This last was in queer contrast with 
a statement by Mrs. Kepler, who said: 
“We believe that if my husband 
preaches the Word of God, people will 
be filled with Christ’s spirit and will 
know where to stand on issues like this.” 

Her view was resoundingly echoed 
by the Women’s Association of the 
church: mothers of school-age children 
in this organization had a 97 per cent 
record of sending their children to 
school every day. “The situation came as 
a surprise,” one member said, “but 
thanks mostly to the strong Biblical 
preaching Mr. Kepler has been giving us 
all along, we knew what God wanted us 
to do, and how to pray for the courage 
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to face the danger. Some of our women 
are from the deep South; it hasn’t been 
easy for all of us. But we've seen that 
Christ really does change people's atti- 
tudes when they trust him. In our Asso- 
ciation we definitely place integration 
on the basis not of obedience to law— 
though we're for that, of course—but on 
what the Bible teaches us about the love 
of Christ for all men.” 

Not everyone was content with pas- 
sive resistance to the boycott. One 
church layman came down to breakfast 
the morning trouble started to find his 
wife in tears. “They've been phoning all 
morning,” she said. “They say it’s not 
safe to send the children to school, I 
don’t know what to do.” 

“Baloney!” her husband snorted, “Ill 
drive the kids to school. And this tele- 
phone stuff can work both ways.” That 
morning, and every morning during the 
week, while his wife dressed the young- 
sters for school, he kept their phone busy 
calling his friends and telling them why 
they should send their children to school. 

A few of the NAAWP goon squad 
made their calls in person, and one made 
the mistake of visiting the office of a 
certain professional man, With heavy- 
handed slyness the caller suggested that 
it might not be good for the man’s son 
to continue going to school. The father 
stood and glared. “You're the only per- 
son I know in that infernal organization. 
So I'll just make you personally responsi- 
ble for the safety of my boy. If anything 
happens to him, I'm coming straight to 
you to take it out of your hide.” He 
heard nothing further from the NAAWP. 

One maneuver that gnawed away 
some parents’ nerve was setting children 
to do the phoning. One very prominent 
citizen whom no one apparently had the 
boldness to call personally said that his 
primary-school youngster was _ tele- 
phoned by other children saying, “My 
daddy says I might get killed if I go to 
school—why does your daddy make you 
go?” Just try getting around that one 
with a ten-year-old, 

One layman was approached person- 
ally by a man who wanted to know 
whether it was true, as he’d heard, that 
the layman was a “nigger-lover.” The 
churchman’s answer: “Why, yes, I am. 
I try to follow Christ in my life, and the 
way my Bible reads, he loved all men 
and died for them. So he must be a 
Negro-lover, and what's good enough 
for him is certainly good enough for me.” 

Even as strangers in Milford, we could 
feel the pathos of a fine, old community 
divided against itself, the tragedy of 
neighbor pitted against neighbor, life- 
long friendships severed. Even fainilies 
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were torn: One mother, feeling it her 
Christian duty, took her children to 
school; their father with equal conscien- 
tiousness stormed into the school and 
removed the youngsters, In another fam- 
ily it happen in reverse: The husband 
sent his child to school; his wife took 
him out. “It will take generations,” one 
man told us sadly, “for the wounds of 
these weeks to heal.” 

One woman wept before her minister, 
telling him that she and her husband 
were the only people in their block who 
favored integration, that their neighbors 
now snubbed them and refused to let 
their children play with hers, “The 
youngsters are too little to understand 
why they haven't any playmates any 
more.” 


Milford hurt by ‘‘hooligans’’ 


One man put his house up for sale, 
hoping to find another where the neigh- 
bors were on his side of the controversy. 

“Please write something about the 
people who kept their heads,” one man 
asked. “I was born and reared in this 
town, and I love it with all my heart. 
It makes me sick all through to think 
that Milford may go down in history as a 
symbol of bigotry, just because of the 
doings of the kind of hooligans you can 
find in any town anywhere.” 

“It’s unfair,” another man said earn- 
estly, “to judge anti-integration people 
by maniacs like Bowles and Warrington. 
Most of us believe in law and order 
and are willing to abide by the Supreme 
Court decision, hoping someday to 
change it by legal and democratic 
means. We hate this mob rule as much 
as pro-integration people do.” Many 
Milford citizens expressed disappoint- 
ment that the governor did not send 
militia and declare martial law. One 
Protestant layman went to Dover and 
pleaded for action with Governor Boggs. 

We received a variety of answers 
when we asked for an assessment of the 
role of the churches in the controversy. 
Anti-integration people tended toward 
the view that the churches had said too 
much. “There’s nothing in the Bible,” 
they contended, “that says white and 
colored children should go to school to- 
gether.” 

Some pro-integration people were 
satisfied with the part played by the 
churches, some were disappointed, One 
mother said, “Just knowing there were 
other women in the church who felt as I 
do, and being able to talk out my wor- 
ries with them, helped a lot.” 

A father said: “The police let us 
down and the state government refused 
to act [this was before Delaware ar- 
rested Bowles for criminal conspiracy]. 
At that point, when law-abiding people 
lacked leadership, the churches might 


have stepped in to direct and crystallize 
the sentiments of all right-thinking peo. 
ple. The churches could have carried 
the day for sanity and common sense, 
but they weren’t quick enough or clear 
enough.” 

But another pro-integration man, him. 
self not a church member or church- 
goer, said: “I always feel the churches 
don’t do enough about problems like 
this. But I must admit in this case they 
did more than any other group—church 
people were the only ones with nerve 
enough to say anything on the other side 
[from the side held by the NAAWP].” 

Obviously it is too early for a com- 
plete evaluation of church activity in 
the Milford conflict. But it was im- 
pressive to see that when trouble came, 
uncounted hundreds of people turned 
to the Church. Phones in parsonage and 
manse were busy all day, and many 
stopped ministers in the streets for com- 
fort, advice, or an argument, 

With the two exceptions noted be- 
fore, Milford’s churches had a majority 
of their children in school during the 
boycott. (The bulk of the attendance 
decline was caused by outlying rural 
areas, where anti-integration feeling was 
stronger and school bus transportation 
was regarded as especially hazardous.) 

Churches held the line against bigotry 
on several fronts. Pastors reiterated 
Biblical truth to many who were con- 
fused by the travesty of Christianity per- 
petrated by the NAAWP. In_ two 
churches, long-scheduled studies of race 
relations fell due during the crucial 
weeks and were held as planned; dis- 
agreements occurred, but no unpleasant- 
ness. The local chapter of United 
Church Women has no intention of dis- 
continuing interracial meetings. 


Church laymen close ranks 


It is too soon to predict success, but 
as these lines are written, a group of 
Presbyterian laymen and women are 
seeking to organize an interdenomina- 
tional association as a sort of “pool” of 
pro-integration strength in the town. If 
the trouble comes again, they say, they 
want to be ready. 

But perhaps the most noteworthy fea- 
ture of the Milford story (thus far) is 
the remarkable courage of hundreds of 
mothers, fathers, and children who went 
quietly about doing God’s will in the 
face of a situation utterly unprecedented 
in their lives, in defiance of the most 
concentrated barrage of ridicule, abuse, 
and intimidation in recent American 
history. In the persons of these Christian 
people and their pastors, the Church 
was there when the crisis came. Through 
them the Will of God was a force im 
Milford. 


—THE EDITORS 
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DOTING 
BUT DOZING 


(Continue d from page 14) 


him on his birthdays, and cooking his 
meals. On the night table is evidence 
that she has not been asleep all morn- 
ing. Apparently she had been up to pre- 
pare breakfast for her son, and probably 
reminded him to brush his teeth and to 
comb his hair, before she brought up the 
two cups of coffee, one for herself and 
one for her husband, and crawled in for 
another snooze. 


No, this is not a neglected or an un- 
loved child. And yet at this particular 
moment, he does not appear to be ex- 
actly happy. What do you suppose he is 
thinking as he stands there, Bible under 
arm, in front of his father? 

Is he silently comparing his dad with 
dads of other fellows he knows? 

With the group which someone has 
called “the sweat - shirt brigade,” for 
example?—the fathers who pull them- 
selves out of bed at the last minute on 
Sunday morning, throw on an old pair 
of trousers and a sweat shirt or jacket, 
drive their children to the church door, 
and then come back home for breakfast. 
Then the fathers are up to the church a 
second time in the same clothes an hour 
later to pick the children up and take 
them home. 


Or could he be thinking of those dads, 
such as some of us had, who made it 
priority No. 1 on Sunday mornings to 
get up and dress and go with their chil- 
dren to Sunday school and church and 
to stay with them, and for two well- 
defined reasons: 


First, for the sake of their children, to 
set before them the right example. 

Second, for the sake of God, as an ex- 
pression of gratitude to him for his good- 
ness. 


Or is the lad thinking. perhaps, that 
before too long he will be a grown-up 
nan himself, then like dad and mom, he 
won't need to go either? 

Or could it be that he is trying to get 
Ip courage to suggest that if they will 
get up and come to church, he will meet 
them after Sunday school and attend 
with them? 

Or could he be wondering where his 
mom and dad were last night and why 
they almost always seem to have a head- 
ache on Sunday mornings? 

Maybe he’s too young for that. Per- 
haps he’s only thinking: “Gee, my dad 
is a swell guy in every way but one. If 
he would only go with me to church.” 


Whatever he is thinking, I do not 
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want him to be too discouraged. I want 
him to keep on hoping. 

First, because, as I have already inti- 
mated, there is a lot of good in those 
parents of his. They are not against the 
Church. Deep down they are probably 
proud of their little son and glad he is so 
faithful to his Sunday school. They 
wouldn't think of living in a community 
where there were no churches, In all 
probability, when they were children, 
they were just as interested as their boy 
is now, When they joined the church in 
their community, they made very solemn 
vows to support it and to attend regu- 
larly, and intended to do so. Those vows 
they renewed with no less solemnity on 
the day they presented their little son, 
then a babe in arms, at the altar to be 
baptized. 


They meant to keep those promises. 
They have not renounced the Church. 
They still go occasionally—always on 
Christmas and Easter, probably on 
Mother’s Day and Father's Day, also on 
Children’s Day—if their son has some 
part on the program. Now and then they 
send the church a check. No, the fire 
isn’t completely out. There are still some 
live coals under the ashes, Or, to use a 
figure more in keeping with the picture, 
they may be dozing but they are not 
dead. 


A second reason for hope is that God 
has many ways of stabbing such people 
wide awake. 

Some of those ways are not pleasant 
to think about: financial reverses, sick- 
ness, accident, bereavement. God, being 
a loving Father, must be troubled in 
heart himself whenever he feels called 
upon to use adversity to bring his chil- 
dren to their senses, but sometimes no 
other plan seems to work. 

But in the case of the parents we are 
now considering, there is a third ground 
of hope not unpleasant to contemplate. 

Under the arm of their little son, is a 
Bible. In it is a verse that reads: “A little 
child shall lead them.” That means that 
there is a possibility that their son, by 
his example, may be the influence that 
eventually, if not now, will bring them 
back in line. 


I cannot imagine this father and 
mother, knowing as they do that their 
son is on his way to church alone, will 
go back to sleep with an easy con- 
science, They may have a nightmare or 
two, but hardly pleasant dreams. 

Already, I would say, the father’s con- 
science is at work. There is a guilty as 
well as a sleepy look upon his face as he 
fixes the tie. He is avoiding his son’s 
eyes. 

Perhaps he is thinking of those times 
when his boy has asked him to go to 
church with him—and the promises he 
made him—“All right, I will, son, one of 


these days.” But somehow he has never 
gotten around to it. 

Maybe he is thinking right now: “I'll 
get up and go next Sunday, provided 
there’s not another party on Saturday 
night, or that it isn’t raining, or that it 
isn’t too nice a day for golf.” 

Of course, this father still has good 
intentions, They are rather deep down, 
I must admit, buried under a pile of ex- 
cuses and procrastinations, but as long 
as they are there and as long as he has a 
boy like this, there is hope. 

It is possible that both parents will 
continue to keep their good intentions 
suppressed for the time being, but be- 
fore long a day will arrive when the pres- 
sure will really be on—the day their boy 
himself will be joining the Church. He 
will be in the pastor’s communicant 
class. He will be bringing home assigned 
questions and asking his parents about 
them. And they will be present, of 
course, at the service when he is re- 
ceived as a new member. They will hear 
him declare, standing there in front of 
the holy altar of the church, that he be- 
lieves in Jesus Christ, accepts Him as his 
versonal Savior and Lord and promises 
to follow and honor Him in all things, 
including faithful attendance upon the 
services of the church. They will see him 
receive his first Communion, as a sym- 
hol of his dedication to the Christ who 
died on Calvary’s Cross to draw all man- 
kind unto Himself and to save them from 
their selfishness and sin, 

At that moment there will be lumps 
in their throats bigger than they can 
swallow and their hearts will be filled 
with pride and shame such as they have 
never felt before—pride in their son, 
shame for their own carelessness. At that 
moment they will be so near the King- 
dom of God themselves that by taking 
just one step, they would be altogether 
in again, as completely in as their son. 
And taking that step, they would under- 
stand, with a new and wonderful peace, 
not only what Isaiah meant when he 
said: “A little child shall lead them,” but 
what Jesus meant when he said: 


“Verily I say unto you, Except ye 
be converted, and hecome as little 
children, ye shall not enter into the 
kingdom of heaven. 

“Whosoever therefore shall humble 
himself as this little child, the same is 
greatest in the kingdom of heaven.” 


But I am hopeful that these parents 
won't wait that long. Their boy needs 
them now, and their church needs them 
now, and they need their church. So it is 
my hope and prayer that this very mo- 
ment may be the moment of decision, 
with next Sunday and every Sunday 
thereafter the day of united action. 
After all, there is just one proper way for 
a family to attend church and that is 
not in dribbles, but together. 
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CHILDREN’S STORY ... 
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The world’s biggest desert is 

Carl read through page eighteen of 
his geography and found the answer. He 
wrote Sahara after the question, then 
looked at the next. The world’s highest 
mountains are . . . the Himalayas, he 
discovered after reading the next page. 
Only four more questions to answer and 
he would be finished with his home- 
work. 

And the Dinklemeyer Noodle televi- 
sion program would be finished, too, he 
thought sadly. He could hear the rest 
of the Trimpey family downstairs, 
laughing their heads off at the comedy 
show. And here he was, stuck in his 
room with a geography book. But it was 
his own fault, he knew, for not doing 
the work earlier, And besides, he had 
forgotten to do yesterday’s homework 
because he had been watching a TV 
movie, and his teacher had sure set him 
straight about duty and industry and 
everything. Well . . . he’d show her he 
knew what duty was. At least, he 
thought—as he searched for the next an- 
swer—he wouldn’t miss two home work 
assignment in a row. 

The next morning he was a little late 
starting for school. His sister Nancy had 
already gone, and he decided to take 
the short cut through the woods, The 
path didn’t go deep into the woods, but 
only along the edge, behind the back- 
yards of the houses on Merton Street. 
He often came this way, even if he 
wasn’t late. He liked to look for birds or 
squirrels or chipmunks. He had a friend 
here, too—old Mrs, Harvey’s goat, which 
she kept tied at the edge of her yard. 

The goat was there this morning, and 
it went ma-a-a at Carl as he came hurry- 
ing along. 

“Can't scratch your head today,” said 
Carl. “I’m late.” 

Ma-a-a went the goat again, and Carl 
noticed that its chain had become tightly 
wound about the post. 

“Okay, Nanny,” he said, “Ill unwind 
you. But I'll have to hurry.” He went 
over to the goat and started to pull her 
around, But Nanny wouldn’t budge. 

“Come on,” Carl pleaded. “Move, I 
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haven’t time to fool with you.” He 
pulled and he pushed, but the goat still 
wouldn't budge. 

“All right,” said Carl. “If you won't 
let me unwind this end of the chain, 
I'll do it with the other end.” So he 
put down his books, and untied the 
chain from the pole, and passed the end 
around and around until it was free. 

And then Nancy decided to move. 
She moved just about as fast as she 
could toward Mrs. Harvey's flower gar- 
den. The chain zipped through Carl’s 
hands, but he tightened his grip at the 
last minute and was nearly pulled over 
on his face. 

“Hey, you old goat!” he cried. “Stop! 
Stop! Watch where you're going!” 

Instead of stopping, Nanny plowed 
through a bed of zinnias, snapping off 
flowers right and left, with Carl stum- 
bling after her. They went through 
some asters next, then petunias, and then 
some yellow things like daisies. 

Carl yanked on the chain and dug 
his heels in the ground, but the earth 
was soft, and his shoes only made long, 
deep tracks. The goat went on, bouncing 
and kicking through the garden like 
some silly wind-up toy, 

Carl’s shouting did no good. He won- 
dered why Mrs. Harvey didn’t come out 
and help him. Maybe she’d gone into 
town or some place. 

Nanny circled the yard twice, then 
suddenly she stopped running. She 
walked over to her post and lay down, 
happily flicking her tail and chewing on 
something. 

“Whee-ooo!” exclaimed Carl as he 
tied the chain. “You sure had yourself 
a... Say! What’s that you're eating? 
My geography homework?” 

And that is just what it was—the last 
little corner of his precious paper dis- 
appearing into Nanny’s mouth. 

“Oh, me,” groaned Carl. “You snitched 
it when I was untying your chain—when 
my back was turned—when I was doing 
you a favor.” 

Nanny swallowed the last bit. 


OAT IS A GOAT 


By EDA AND RICHARD CRIST 


Carl frowned, “And I'll be late. Some 
friend you are. You're the meanest, the 
orneriest. .” He stopped because he 
couldn't keep back a wide grin—Nanny 
was looking so innocently at him with 
her bright, brown eyes. He picked up 
his books. “Well,” he said. “I'll be seeing 
you.” 

He was half an hour late, and his class 
was in the middle of geography. 

Miss Wilkins looked at him over her 
glasses. “Carl Trimpey, vou are tardy.” 

“I'm sorry,” he apologized. 

“Do you have your homework?” 

e. + ees 

“Tm afraid,” the teacher said, “that 
you will have to remain after school to- 
day. That is twice in two days you have 
not brought in your homework.” 

“But I did do it,” Carl said. “It was 
in my book, and on my way to school 
I had to unwind a goat, and—” 

“You unwound a goat?” Miss Wilk- 
ins’s right evebrow went up, and some- 
body in the class giggled. 

Carl nodded. “Yes, she’s a kind of 
friend of mine and she was all wound 
up, then she got loose and we knocked 
down a lot of Mrs. Harvey’s flowers, 
and I finally got her tied again. She ate 
my homework when I wasn’t looking.” 

Miss Wilkin’s other evebrow went up, 
and nearly everyone laughed. 

“But I know all the answers,” Carl 
said. “The world’s greatest ocean is the 
Pacific; the world’s biggest continent is 
Asia; the world’s highest mountains are 
the Himalayas . If I may have an- 
other question sheet, Ill write them all 
down. Real fast.” 

Miss Wilkins smiled. “I don’t think it 
will be necessary, Carl. I’m sure you 
worked very hard on your paper last 
night—and if your answers were all cor- 
rect, they won't harm the goat. Also, 
you needn’t stay after school for being 
late; you were only trying to do a kind- 
ness for an animal.” 

“Thank you,” said Carl. “I wouldn't 
like to stay, because after school I have 
to go to Mrs. Harvey’s and see if I can 
fix her flowers, I guess she'll be kind of 
wondering what happened.” 
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